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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, has again undertaken 
an extensive anthropometric survey of India, on the lines of the one 
completed for Uttar Pradesh and the other for Bengal. The latter 
survey, it may be remembered ,was initiated and financed by the 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. In the present undertaking, 
the investigators will first be trained at Lucknow and they will then 
go to Calcutta where the technical personnel of the Institute will 
help to standardise their work. They would be attached to the 
Research and Training Section of the Institute. The supervision 
of the survey will be done by Prof. D. N. Majundar who has been 
appointed Visiting Professor at the Institute. A technical pro- 
gramme of work specifying the States to be investigated, and the 
list of measurements, is being put up before the Research Training 
Section. The whole scheme has been sanctioned roughly in terms 
of a 3-year plan. The University of Lucknow has agreed to co- 
operate with the Indian Statistical Institute on terms mentioned 
above. Mr. Ripudaman Singh M.A. and Mr. Brijesh Kumar Verma 
M.A. have been appointed as trainees for the Survey. 


Prof. C. von. Furer-Haimendorf visited Lucknow on his way 
to Nepal. He met us and our students. Addressing the students 
of anthropology on methods in cultural antropology, he advocated 
a comparative study of castes and tribes of different regions. This, 
he said, was significant due to the fact that in every region in India, 
there is a similar social hierarchy, and a study of customs and prac- 
tices of the social groups in different areas, should enable us to find out 
the common elements of Indian culture. Prof. Haimendorf also met 
the members of the Ethnographic & Folk Culture Society, and visited 
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the Museum and Laboratory of Anthropology at Lucknow. ; The 
Society gave a tea party in his honour and a number of distinguished 
social scientists jomed the function. 


** * * * 


Shri Triloki Nath Madan, who has been a Government scholar 
in anthropology, has joined the Department of anthropology as a 
lecturer in General Anthropology. Shri Ram Prakash Srivastava 
M.A., has been appointed to officiate in the leave vacancy of Shri 
Kripa Shankar Mathur. The latter is going to the Australian 
National University for further research. Mr. Ram Prakash Sri- 
vastava was a Government scholar at Lucknow and for one year 
was associated with the Anthropology Department, Government of 
India as a research fellow, working among the Bhotias of the Almora 
district. He has done field work for over 18 months in the Almora 
district and is now working up his material. 


We are glad to have with us, Prof. M. E. Opler of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., U.S.A., who has been named a Visiting Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Lucknow University. Prof. Opler, as the 
Director of the Cornell project in India has established a working 
relationship with the Lucknow University in connection with the 
Ford Foundation grant of $ 260,000 to Cornell University, for 
research in Community Development Project Areas. It may be 
remembered that the project from Cornell University to the Ford 
Foundation which resulted in the grant, stemmed from the Cultural 
Anthropology Section of the Department of Anthropology of Cornell 
University. The research will follow the original generai plan out- 
lined in the request for support and approved by the terms of the 
grant. It is now agreed that Profs. Opler and Majumdar would 
together plan these steps and procedures and direct their imple- 
mentation. The Central Office of the project has been set up at Lucknow 
University in the space provided by the Anthropology Department. 
A project Library is being established at Lucknow for consultation 
by the workers and field assistants. 
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Inalegurating the Anthropology Club of the Lucknow Univer- 

sity Professor M. K. Opler explained the aim and object of the Cornell 
Project. A growing awareness of the interdependence of the world, 
and the subsequent recognition of the need to raise the socio-economic 
level of the under and un-developed areas of the world is one of the 
few humanitarian advances of immense import made in recent years. 
In this endeavour, the well-to-do nations are supposed to own almost 
an obligation by their less fortunate sister nations. Introduction 
of medicine, mechanized agriculture and industrialisation of the under- 
developed areas are some of the basic ways in which this obligation 
can be discharged. But it has been found by experience that such 
a change in the traditional socio-economic structure of different 
societies involves the future of generations of human beings and 
therefore, raises human problems of immense import, the under= 
standing and solution of which, it is felt, will be facilitated by the 
association of the social scientists with such development pro- 
grammes. 


It is the study of such human problems and a search for the 
solution which forms the main plank of the Community Develop- 
ment Project, started by the Cornell University several years back, 
with centers in the Americas, India and the Far East. Village 
Senapur, in Jaunpur district of U.P. was the site chosen for such 
research in India. The human problems involved in the introduction 
of green manure in this village have been presented by Rudra Dutta 
Singh an officer of the project, in ‘Human Problems’ edited by 
Spicer. 


* * * * 


A new organisation, The Population Council, Inc., has recently 
been established as a non-profit corporation in order to encourage 
research and education, covering the relationship of the world’s 
population to its material and cultural resources. The office of this 
organisation has been set up at 230, Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


The council plans to study the problems of increasing popula- 
tion of the world to support research, and to make known the result 
of such researches. It will serve as a centre of exchange for facts 
and information on population questions and cooperation with the 
individuals and institutions having similar interests. The council 
does not plan to conduct research or educational activities with its 
own staff. It has already made a small number of research grants 
to Universities and other established organisations and has established 
a number of fellowships for the training of students in the field of 
population research, The purpose of council's fellowship programme 
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is to assist in the advance training in the study of population, by 
students in social and natural sciences, at the pre- and post-doctoral 
levels. 


We welcome the Population Council, and hope, that it will remove 
a long-felt want for workers on population, by financial aid as well 
as by acting as a clearing house for information and knowledge on 
the subject. 


We offer our felicitations to Dr. Verrier Elwin (formerly Rev. 
Father Elwin) on his tribal marriage. This is his second marriage 
in the Gond Tribe. The first was unsuccessful and ended in a 
divorce. Incidentally, his two tribal marriages are the only ones 
in which the Gond women have violated the rules of tribal endogamy, 
by marrying an European. We wish the couple a happy and event- 
ful life. 


The Society has been collecting ethnographic data on the tribes 
and castes of Uttar Pradesh for a 3-volume publication on the subject. 
The only account we have of the tribes and castes of the State is to 
be found either in the district gazetteers or in the volumes of tribes 
and castes of North Western Provinces of Agra and Oudh, which were 
compiled sixty years ago by the late Sir William Crooke. There is 
absolutely no literature on the structural changes that have taken 
place during the last few decades ; and significant changes have taken 
place in caste constitution and inter-caste relationship. The customs 
and practices of the peoples both urban and rural, have undergone 
great changes, and a record of what the castes were, what they are, 
and what they are shaping into, will be an important contribution to 
the ethnographic literature of the country. The undertaking has been 
an ambitious one; we are depending on voluntary co-operation of our 
students, past and present ; and inspite of financial difficulties we may 
be able to complete the task, we have promised to fulfil. We have 
issued questionnaires to people who can help and we request through 
the columns of the journal all those who have been approached, to 
help. 


HCONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURE DYNAMICS 


SOME OBSERVATIONS FROM ANTHROPOLOGY RELATING TO THE 
Kconomic DrveLopmMent or UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


TosHIo YATSUSHIRO 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Up until fairly recently cultural anthropology in America was 
preoccupied and generally associated with the study of exotic cultures 
of primitive peoples living in isolated places in North and South America 
and in the Pacific. (British anthropology, on the other hand, was 
concerned primarily with the study of African tribal cultures and 
peoples.) Its data were, in the words of D. N. Majumdar, generally 
regarded as “luxury” articles that had very little bearing on the social, 
economic, and political problems in the more advanced Western 
cultures. Very few universities even taught cultural anthropology; 
only a handful of lay people really knew what this new discipline was 
all about. During the last two and half decades, however, cultural 
anthropology in America made tremendous gains on many fronts. 
‘For example, most large universities today not only offer a number 
of courses in anthropology, but many maintain a separate department 
for it. Beginning with the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as President in 1932, the U.S. Office of Indian Affairs has become 
more and more dependent on the services of the anthropologists. 
During the last war, anthropologists were engaged in a variety of use- 
ful tasks in many different branches of the US. Government. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, found the knowledge possessed by anthro- 
pologists of the native peoples of the Pacific especially useful in prose- 
cuting the war against the enemy in that part of the world. Besides 
extending its influence into the realm of government in these and other 
ways, cultural anthropology has gradually expanded its scope of study 
to include Western civilization, the various aspects of which had pre- 
viously been carefully reserved for sociology, social psychology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and other disciplines. Thus, American 
life became the object for anthropological investigation. Lloyd 
Warner is the most notable pioneer who has pursued this new line of 
anthropological inquiry.+ 

In general it may be stated that American anthropology has been 
“on the march,” beginning with a preoccupation with primitive peoples 
or simple cultures and steadily expanding its scope of inquiry to include 


1 ef, Lloyd Warner’s Yankee City Series of publication, 
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the more complex Western cultures. _ It is significant to note, however, 
that prior to World War II very little attention was given by American 
anthropologists to the cultures of Asia and the Middle Kast. The 
observation is offered here that if all the cultures of the world were 
arranged on a continuum with the simple cultures of primitive peoples 
placed at one extreme and the complex Western cultures at the other’, 
the various Asian and Middle Eastern cultures, because they all lack 
in common that degree of economic development which characterizes 
the West, would fall somewhere in the middle. Thus, it would seem 
that the march of American anthropology might have more logically 
and perhaps more fruitfully proceeded along different lines, that is, 
from the study of primitive cultures to an examination of Asian and 
Middle Eastern cultures and then to an investigation of Western cul- 
tures. The point stressed here, ‘that Asian and Middle Eastern cul- 
tures in general occupy roughly an intermediate position on the conti- 
nuum of cultural complexity, has some relevance to the discussion later. 


The main object of the discussion up to this point has been to em- 
phasize the trend in American anthropology toward an expansion of 
its scope of study. We are not concerned here with tracing the deve- 
lopment of different schools of thought, such as the historical, the 
evolutionary, the functional and more recently the applied, nor with 
following the growth of interdisciplinary thinking in which anthro- 
pology has become more closely integrated with psychology, psy- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis, and sociology. An account of these and other 
developments may be found in almost any textbook in anthropology. 


Although its accomplishments during its relatively short history 
as established science have been considerable, anthropology cannot 
afford to relax in its forward march. For today it is faced with what 
is perhaps the greatest and most formidable task of its entire history. 
In brief, this task consists in aiding, along with other disciplines, in 
the promotion of (U.S.) Point IV and other technical aid programs 
which have as their common aim the economic development of under- 
developed areas of the world. These technical aid programs, which are 
for the most part less than three years old, are basically motivated 
by the idea that genuine world peace can best be realized by creating 
a condition of world prosperity, and that this condition can be brought 
about only by a program whereby the economically more advanced 
Western nations, such as the United States, can share their technical 
skills, scientific knowledge, and investment capital with the peoples 
of underdeveloped areas. 


{n meeting this challenging new assignment, anthropology is con- 
fronted with the following basic question: What general or specific 


1 More or less in accordance with Robert Redfield’s conception of a continuum 
on which is arranged “‘folk society” at one extreme and “civilization” at the other, 
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propositions about human behaviour and human interaction, especially 
in cross-cultural, administrative situations and in the context of induced 
economic change, can it offer in order to facilitate the economic growth 
of any particular underdeveloped area? Now, this is not a mere aca- 
demic question. Some sort of tentative answer is urgently needed. 
For technical aid administrators are increasingly seeking the advice 
and counsel of the anthropologists, in connection with various cultural 
problems encountered by the former. (The U.S. Point IV adminis- 
tration—Technical Cooperation Administration, or TCA—for example, 
has commissioned the U.S. Society for Applied Anthropology to write 
a “cross-cultural” manual to be used in training Point TV personnel. 
This manual, however, is to be used primarily in sensitizing Point IV 
technicians to the problems likely to be encountered in working with 
people of different personality structures, cultures, and economic 
systems.) Furthermore, an increasing number of anthropologists are 
being drawn directly into the aid program, as administrators or in 
carrying out action research at the ‘grassroots’ or village level. In 
other words, a number of anthropologists are being forced to apply 
the knowledge they gained from anthropology, either at the policy 
making level or at the village level, where the bulk of the aid program 
is being translated into action. 


The contributions of the anthropologists to date, in the promotion 
of various aid programs, cannot be underestimated. But if one 
examined them closely—particularly the anthropological literature 
bearing on the subject of economic and culture change— one must 
conclude that they are primarily of a “‘precautionary, even negative”! 
character. Thus a high official of the U.S. Pomt IV administration 
has written: ; 


*“....we who have been concerned with the program have been advised from all sides 
to utilize social science in planning and administering this program...... We have 
been cautioned: ‘Beware of changes that conflict with religious beliefs or practices’; 
“The personality structure of other peoples must be understood by all field techni- 
cians’; ‘Don’t assume that material values necessarily outweigh the other values people 
find in their lives’; ‘Don’t apply the economic syllogisms of a highly developed market 
exchange economy to the large nonpecuniary economic activities of underdeveloped 
areas.’ 

This is good advice, but most of it is precautionary, even negative. We are told 
to beware, to find out before we rush in, to recognize and respect other people’s value 
SVSUOUIS «ise o's + 2 


The same Point IV official continues: 


“We nced more than (precautions), however. We need information and analyses 
that tell us in positive and concrete terms what we should do, not just what we should 
TLOURCO ae trate eis state It takes too long (and it may be beyond its perofessional com- 
petence) for each Point IV mission abroad to work out with another government the 


1 §. P. Hayes, Jr., “Personality and Culture Problems of Point IV,” in BF. 
Hoselitz (ed.), The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, U. of Chicago Press, 1952, 203. 


2 Tbid., p. 2038. 
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likely impact which different kinds of potential development may have on the society 
and the economy. Anything that social scientists can do to provide positive and 
concreto guidance for administrators, telling them what methods to utilize in promoting 
what kinds of economic development, in particular areas at particular times, would 
be of the greatest value in facilitating the administration of the Point IV program.” 


While there is no need to labor the point stressed by the Point IV 
official, a closer examination of the remarks made by this official reveals 
that he is in effect challenging anthropology to prove its worth as a 
science. He is in effect raising the same question which this writer has 
already formulated. (See bottom of page 2.) 


It has been said by anthropologists that by tradition they have 
been notoriously individualistic, that is, each one has endeavored to 
guard jealously, and to preoccupy himself with a particulr cultural 
domain that he has painstakingly carved out for himself. Although 
specialized knowledge about a particular village or tribal group in a 
particular part of the world must always remain a prerequisite to intiat- 
ing any action program, the time has come when anthropology must 
seriously and intelligently assess its total resources and begin to formu- 
late the insights gained from past and current studies into a more sys- 
tematic body of principles pertaining to human behaviour and human 
interaction, in cross-cultural, administrative situations, and especially 
in the context of economic and culture change. When this is achieved, 
the anthropologist engaged in research or occupying an administrative 
position in the program of economic development can pursue his 
respective task with a much greater degree of confidence and efficiency. 
Above all, the principles thus formulated can be put to test systemati- 
cally in many diverse cultures. In this way anthropological knowledge 
can be refined and enlarged and acquire a more secure scientific-footing. 
We are reminded here of the two-fold task which Nadel has prescribed 
for modern anthropological research, wherever it is pursued: (a) of 
demonstrating “‘the native society in all its complexity, fashioned as 
it is by a multitude of social causes and effects, in which the efforts 
of administration represent causes and effects among others,’ and 
(b) ‘of lifting the knowledge of primitive cultures beyond casual 
acquaintance, on to the plane of true scientific insight! 


Actually this need has been recognized by anthropologists, and 
effort has been and is still being expended towards its satisfaction. 
Thus, D.-N. Majumdar notes in his most recent publication? that 
“during the last few decades of the present century, a lot of spade work 
has been done to bring the results of anthropology in line with those of 


i 
2 


S. F. Nadel, A Black Byzantium, London, Afford U. Press, 1946, pp. Vi-vil. 
D. N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, India: Universal Publisners 


itd.) e950; Mowatt 
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the other sciences;”’ and further that this has led to ‘‘a feverish attempt 
to review the odds and ends of information about human behaviour 
in the context of major issues, both of the savage and the civilised.”’ 
Among a number of recent publications which illustrate this trend, 
a few may be mentioned. They include: 8. F. Nadel, The Foundations 
of Social Anthropology,’ Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organi- 
zation®; E. KE, Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology?; Talcott Parsons 
and H. A. Shills (eds.), Zioward a General Theory of Action’; and George 
C. Homans, The Human Group’. 

These publications represent essentially an attempt to formulate 
an integrated theoretical framework in which anthropological, socio- 
logical, and psychological research may be pursued. Focussed much 
more directly on the problem of economic and culture change are two 
very recent publications which merit mention. They are: Melville 
J. Herskovits, Hconomic Anthropology, A Study in Comparative Eco- 
nomics, (N. Y. Alfred A. Knopf, 1952, originally published in 1940 
as The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples); and Wilbert EK. Moore, 
Industrialization and Labor Social Aspects of Economic Development, 
(Ithaca & New York: Cornell University Press, 1951). Belonging 
in the same category and also deserving of mention is B. Malinowski’s 
posthumous work, The Dynamics of Culture Change (New Haven, 
Conn: Yale University Press, 1945). (In a separate unpublished paper 
this writer has carefully examined Moore’s work and much of what 
is contained in Herskovits’ and Malinowski’s works here mentioned. 
Briefly, Moore’s and Herskovits’ studies represent an attempt to assess 
classical and neoclassical economic theories and to reformulate eco- 
nomics and economic analysis in cultural anthropological terms.) 


Still another recent publication which is devoted exclusively to the 
problem of economic development and associated cultural changes and 
worthy of mention here is Bert F. Hoselits (editor), The Progress of 
Underdeveloped Areas, (Chicago, The U. of Chicago Press, 1952), 
Sxteen articles dealing with different phases of the problem, written 
by individuals representing various disciplines, are included in this 
volume. Anthropologists are well represented among the contributing 
authors. We shall have occasion to refer to certain sections of this 
publication in due time. 


Let us return to the basic question which confronts anthropology 
in the task of aiding in the promotion of technical aid programs. 
“What general or specific propositions about human behaviour and 
human interaction, especially in cross-cultural, administrative situa- 


1 Glencoe, Illionois: The Free Press, 1951, 

2 London: Watts & Co., 1952. 

3 Jondon: Cohen & West Ltd., 1951. 

4 Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951, 
5 London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951. 
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tions and in the context of induced economic change, can anthropology 
offer in order to facilitate the economic growth of any particular 
underdeveloped area? It was noted that some effort has been ex- 
pended in recent times toward the formulation of a tentative answer. 
It was further noted that the results of the efforts expended to date have 
by and large been of a “precautionary” and even “negative” character. 
In fairness, however, it should be remembered that the various aid 
programs are increasingly employing anthropological-type research 
in the field of action, that is, combining research with the actual exten- 
sion of aid. While it is still quite early to assess the real contribution 
of these research efforts towards facilitating the aid program and 
toward science itself, the reports to date allow for some optimism 
on both counts. 


In connection with the problem of research and application as 
related to the program of economic development, the remarks of Bert 
I’. Hoselitz are particularly appropriate and are reproduced below: 


“....the study of economic development not only represents a problem area in which 
lines between traditional secial science disciplines must be crossed but also calls for 
procedures. which permit the translation and adaptation of theoretical findings to 
practical policy. This is by no means a simple problem, because the objectives and 
means of the social scientists and the policy-maker are often diverse. The former 
is searching for general propositions and, normally, does not mind if his search takes 
him through lengthy speculations ; the latter is concerned with workable answers to 
very specific concrete problems and usually must give these answers within a short, 
exactly prescribed time, A full-scale attack on the problem of economic development 
implies thus the building of bridges between social scientists of different specialities 
and interests, on the one hand, and between theoreticians and practical men of action, 
on the other’, ! 


The significance of the remarks quoted above is underscored in the last 
sentence. Theory and application must go hand in hand, for the final 
test of any theory is its applicability. 

Now to the principles or broad generalizations relating to culture 
and economic change. But first a few preliminary remarks concern- 
ing these principles. (1) They are not to be regarded as new; indeed 
they splash the pages of anthropological literature, even though they 
are not identified as such. (2) They certainly do not represent an 
exhaustive list. (3) They must not be regarded as final and fully 
validated; they are merely tentative observations which appear worthy 
of consideration in any program of planned economic change. (4) 
Their main purpose is to stimulate thinking and systematic research 
along these lines. (5) Finally, the sources which were particularly 
helpful included: E. H. Spicer (ed.), Human Problems in Technological 
Change, a Casebook, (N.Y.: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952); A. H. 
Leighton, The Governing of Men, (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 


| B, F. Hoselits (editor), The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, 1952, pp. Vu-viil. 
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Press, 1945, esp. part II); Bert F. Hoselits (ed.), The Progress of Under- 
developed Areas, (Chicago, The U. of Chicago Press, 1952, esp. Walter 
R. Goldschmidt’s article, ‘The Interrelations Between Cultural Fac- 
tors and the Acquisition of New Technical Skills,’’); and Allan Holm- 
berg’s unpublished notes and observations derived from the Cornell 
seminar “Case Studies in Applied Anthropology.” 


IT. Some Tentativery Formunatep PRINCIPLES RELATING TO 
CULTURE AND CULTURE CHANGE AND RELEVANT TO THE 
PRosLemM oF Economic DrveELOPMENT 


PRINCIPLE 1: (Interrelatedness of Cultural Parts) 


Culture, or briefly the overall pattern of behavior of any distinct 
group, is comprised of a number of significant aspects—kinship, 
economic, political, religious, status, ete.—which are integrated into 
a systematic whole. This means that a change at any one point 
of culture will have repercussions on other parts. 

(For an excellent illustration of this principle in operation, see Lauris- 
ton Sharp, “Steel Axes for Stone Age Australians,” in E, H. Spicer, 
ec., Human Problems, pp. 62-90.) 


Implication For Research: The existing cultural linkages need to 
be spelled out as fully and objectively as possible. The research should 
not only indicate precisely those other sectors of culture which are 
likely to be affected and the pattern of the cultural repercussions, 
but where possible it should suggest specific ways by which the adverse 
repercussions can be avoided or minimized. 

Implication for the Administration of Aid: No aid should be ad- 
ministered without prior knowledge of the culural interconnections 
or without adequately assessing the possible repercussions and conse- 
quences, good and bad, Prior research should indicate the best course 
of action course the administrator. 


Comment: 
Spicer (in Spicer, op. cit., p.17) states: 
“... (A) realization of this linkage of the different aspects of life...... constitutes 


a beginning point for discovering the nature of the human problems with which one 
has to deal in changing peoples’ customs and beliefs...........-.... 


During the past two centuries, all over the world we have seen......sweoping 
reorganizations of peoples’ lives as a result of the introduction of new means of sub- 
sistance, new tools, and also...... now ideas...... Such transofrmations are not 


queer accidents. They are the result of the working of the basic principle that customs 
and beliefs are linked into a whole and that changes in one aspect of life will have 
repercussions on other aspects. This independence is really the elementary fact from 
which thé analysis of each case in this book proceeds and to which each returns,’ 
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Goldschmidt (in Hoselitz, op. cit. p. 150) states: 


“9. Any technological improvement must be analyzed in terms of its conse- 
quences and involvements both physical and social and adequate safeguards established 
to prevent the deleterious effects which may follow. Here we may recall the ecologi- 
eal consequences of sheep-raising and cattle dipping and recognize that this does not 
mean that the practice should not have been introduced but only that the consequences 
be anticipated and averted.” 


Again, Spicer (in Spicer, op. cit., p. 13) counsels: 


“Changing peoples’ customs is an even more delicate responsibility than surgery. 
When a surgeon takes up his instruments he assumes the responsibility for a human 
life. On his skill and judgment during each moment of an operation depends the 
future of one individual. If the surgeon is not aware of the possibilities for good and 
harm that lie in his manipulation of the scalpel, he may work irrepairable damage. 
On his knowledge, which is to say, on his awareness of the experiences of thousands 
of predecessors in the profession, and on his ability to apply that knowledge at every 
turn of events, rests the well-being and the happiness of his patient. 


The administrator of a program of technological change carries a heavier res- 
ponsibility. Whenever he secks to alter a people’s way of life, he is dealing not with 
one individual, but with the well-being and happiness of generations of men and 
women. If his skill is poor and his judgment bad, he can destroy cooperative human 
relations and create hatreds that will affect uncountable numbers of people. If, on 
the other hand, his skill is equal to the task, the possibility is open for creating co- 
operation where it did not exist and for bettering the lives of generations. The gravity 
of the responsibility need not overawe, but it must impress, each candidate in the 
profession with the necessity for the most careful training as a basis for every judg- 
ment.” ; 


The most elementary and at the same time most fundamental 
principle relating to cultural organizaton and to induced economic 
change is the interrelatedness of the various cultural parts. As Gold- 
schmidt (in Hoselitz, op. cit., p. 136) states, “‘the culture of a human 
group is no mere congeries of behavioral traits, knowledge, and ideas 
but is an interlocking and systematic whole.’ The importance’ of 
this principle to planned economic development, wherever such a 
program is underway, cannot be over emphasized. Administrators 
and technicians, working hand in hand with those engaged in cultural 
research, must be able to grasp the full significance of this principle 
if they are sincerely interested in aiding the people who lack 
technical skills and knowledge and who live in under developed 
areas. (Good-will and good intention are not enough; they must be 
accompanied by a thorough understanding of the full scope of the 
problem at hand, and this includes, above all, an understanding of 
the particular culture and the interconnections within the culture. 


From this basic principle flows any number of other major prin- 
ciples and sub-principles. 


Nore: The “cake” of culture can be cut in many different ways. Here it has 
been cut in terms of family, economic, etc., institutions, and the interconnections were 
said to exist between these various institutions, Culture can also be cut along other 
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dimensions. Thus, Goldschmidt—in Hoselitz, op. cit.,—has divided “the total gpec- 
trum of culture” into four general arcas, as follows: (a) the ecological or relation 
of man to his resources; (b) the sociological or structural relationships between members 
of the culture; (c) the ideological or established system of values, goals, and sane- 
tions; and (d) the psychological or culturally patterned life orientations.” Golds- 
chmidt notes that the analysis directed uncovering the interconnections existing with- 
in a cultural system should endeavor to ascertain the relationship, not only between 
institutions as defined here, but also between the four general areas into which he 
has divided culture. 


__ It may also be important to point out that tracimg the various interconnections 
within the cultural system can be carried to such an extreme that the analysis may 
hecome meaningless for practical purposes. The extreme functional school in anthro- 
pology has a tendency of doing just this. The analysis must distmguish between the 
more relevant cultural linkages and the less relevant. It must not represent a static 
description of the existing state of affairs, but it should indicate the cultural inter- 
connections that will probably obtain under differing change conditions. 


PrincteLeE 2: (Social Grouping and = Allegiance: The Basic 
Social Unit) 


Every society maintains a number of different types of social 
groupings, such as family, neighbourhood or territorial, religious, 
political, economic, and fraternal organizations and _ associations. 
These groupings have an hierarchical order corresponding with the 
individual’s relative order of allegiance. There is usually a Basic 
Social Unit with which the individual’s primary loyalty is identified. 

Thus, it may be said that the family is the basic social unit in 

Chinese rural society, the buraku or neighbourhood group in 

Japanese rural society, the caste in Hindu rural society, the clan 

in many primitive societies. 

PRINCIPLE 2a: In most primitive and non-Western rural socie- 
ties, ‘face-to-face’ associations, such as the family and neighbour- 
hood or village group, more often tend to claim the supreme allegiance 
of the group members. 

PRINCIPLE 2b: However, in some societies other types of 
grouping, not based on the principle of face-to-face relationship, 
may have precedence in claiming the primary loyalty of the individual 
group member. 

Two examples: 

(1) The moiety organization found in many primitive societies; 
(2) The prefectural association that existed in the Japanese com- 

munities on the U.S. West Coast prior to World War II. 

(On moiety, see M. E. Opler, “The Greek Town,” in Spicer, 

Human Problems, op. cit., pp. 165-180; 


On the Japanese prefectural association in the U.S., see 8. Frank 
Miyamoto, Social Solidarity among the Japanese in Seattle, Univ. 
of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences, IT, 2, Dec. 
1939) 
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Implication for Research: 


The research should endeavor (1) to identify the various types 
of social groupings maintained by the group, and (2) to determine the 
hierarchical order of these various groupings in terms of the influence 
they exercise over the individual group members in various social 
hierarchical order of these various groupings in terms of the influence 
they exercise over the individual group members in various social 
situation. In other words, which of the various types of organizations 
the typical individual feels himself most closely identified with ? 


Implication for the Administration of Aid: 


Goldschmidt states (in Hoselitz, op. cit., p. 149): “The intro- 
duction of technological developments must be in terms of the needs 
of the native society—either felt needs or those which can be demons- 
trated to exist—and should not be introduced because they appear 
to be necessitous to us.’ In other words, the basic socio-emotional 
needs of the people require satisfaction, along with the biological needs 
relating to food and health.Now, these socio-emotional needs are, for 
the most part, closely associated with certain basic social unit (or units), 
through which they gain a greater measure of satisfaction. 


Although in some instances it may be desirable and even necessary 
to establish new social units—e.g. cooperative credit associations 
through which small loans can be advanced to the farmer requiring 
financial assistance at low interest rate—care must be taken to see 
that they do not seriously rival or challenge a firmly established 
social unit, that the people themselves desire the change but are 
made aware of the foreseeable consequences, and finally that the 
analysis reveals the people will be able to absorb the change in their 
social organization without being subjected to convulsion and trauma. 


Two cases which illustrate the principle re. The Basic Social 
Unit are: 


(1) E. H. Spicer, “‘Reluctant Cotton-Pickers” (in Spicer, Human 
Problems, op. cit.), a case in which the neighbourhood group, 
the Block, was the basic social unit; 


(2) M. E. Opler, ‘Creek Town” (in Spicer, 2bid), a case in which 
two basic social units, the moiety and the Creek “‘Town’’, were 
of primary importance to the people and the problem dealt with. 


PRINCIPLE 3: (Status Role and Leadership Systems) 


Every society maintains its own unique system of ranking indivi- 
duals, that is of assigning to them differing measures of prestige, 
on the basis of its own criteria, and of delegating to its members dif- 
fering sets of roles, the performance of which is in greater or lesser 
measure vital to its existence, j 
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a Implicit in this statements is that every society has its own system 
oy PS shan : 5 : es eH npc 

of leadership, by which it arrives at decisions on matters affecting 
various aspects of group life. | 


In primitive and non-Western societies, there is a tendency for 
the systems of status, role, and leadership to become somewhat fused 
with one another. (However, for analytical purposes and in adminis- 
tering technical aid, the distinction between the three systems must be 
clearly recognized. They are considered together here, merely for 
convenience sake). : 


_ Implication for Research: The research should expose the systems 
of status, role, and leadership maintained by the group. 


Implication for the Administration of Aid: A basic tenet in 
administering technical aid is that the active cooperation of the real 
leaders (formulators of group sentiment) must be secured, for they can 
influence their own members much more effectively than an outsider. 
In this connection, however, it must not be assumed that a landlord 
or someone who has enjoyed high prestige in the past is necessarily 
the best person to work through. In many countries, such as India, 
drastic changes in land tenure are taking place due to land reform 
measures recently passed by the central government. The best policy 
is to work through a group of leaders representing various segments 
of the population, than with a select few who appear intelligent and 
cooperative. 


_ Princrptn 4: (Reciprocity and Collective Obligation; Group 
Solidarity; Member Participation) 


A conspicuous feature of most primitive and non-Western socie- 
ties is their internal solidarity. This social cohesion is sustained 
mainly by (a) a system of reciprocity or mutual assistance by which 
members voluntarily assist one another at various times and for different 
purposes, (b) a system of collective obligation by which the group and 
each individual member are pledged to aid one another in time of 
crisis, and (c) active member participation in the various group activi- 
ties, by which means the individual is instilled with a sense of real 
identification with the group. 


Comment: Durkheim’s major thesis in which he glorifies the group 
and belittles the individual largely derives from the observation as 
embodied in the statement above. Duekheim’s thesis is introduced 
here merely to give emphasis to the principle under consideration. 


Nove : In speaking of non-Western “society” it does not here mean an entire 
nation, such as China or India, but rather the functioning social entity, such as the 
village or caste group.) 
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It should be noted that all societies maintain some degree of soli- 
darity or else they cease to exist as meaningful entities. Thus, the 
solidarity said to be a special characteristic of primitive and non- 
Western societies is valid as a principle only by comparison with that 
obtaining for a typical Western society. Linton’s remarks (in Hose- 
litz, op. cit., p. 86) may aid in clarifying the point: 


“There are some cultures which seem to be built like finely adjusted clock move- 
ments. Every element interlocks with every other in a way to delight the hearts of 
followers of the British functional school. Value systems and actual behavior patterns 
are consistent, and even the cosmology and mythology explain and reinforce the 
status quo. Such cultures are most commonly found in societies which have lived 
for a long time under relatively stable conditions.......... 


“At the other end of the scale there are cultures which are so loosely organized 
and so full of both ideological and behavioral inconsistencies that one wonders how 
they are able to function at all........ 


An example of a fairly advanced non-Western nation which exhibits 
a “‘loosely structured social system” is Thailand. (Cf. John Embree, 
“Thailand— <A Loosely Structured Social System,’ in American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 52, No. 2, Apr-Jun, 1950, pp. 181-193). 


Implication for Research: The character of the solidarity and the 
bases upon which it rests —the systems of reciprocity and collective 
obligation and the pattern of member participation—should be in- 
vestigated and made explicit. 


Is the solidarity, relatively speaking, a tightly knit or loose 
affair? That is, are the social units closely integrated into a dynamic 
whole, or are they loosely integrated? What about the cultural 
integration? Does the culture reveal a loosely structured social sys- 
tem, as in the case of Thai culture, or does it exhibit a closely woven 
social structure, as in the case of Japanese culture? (The contrast 
between Thai and Japanese cultures is made by John Embree, op. cit.) 


Lmplication for the Administration of Aid: A wise technical aid 
administrator will utilize the existing group solidarity in promoting 
his program. In this he should be guided by the research findings. 
Given the collective tendency of most non-Western peoples, cooperatives 
and other like institutions which will promote economic development 
should flourish among them, under proper conditions. 


Above all, the administrator should endeavor not only to elicit 
the cooperation of the people at the verbal level, but to secure the active 
participation of as many people as possible in the program underway. 
The people must become identified with the aid program, and this can 
be achieved only through actual participation. This participation 
should include wherever possible the planning phase of any specific 
program. 
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PRINCIPLE 5: (Group Autonomy and Self-Determiiation: Local 
Self-Government) 


A fundamental trait of every human group is its insistence on 
managing its own internal affairs without outside interference. 


Comment: This group trait is found to exist even in an advanced 
society such as United States, where it expresses itself in the ‘“‘State’s 
Rights” principle, among other forms. 


This trait is in many respects analogous to the need for self- 
expression in individuals. Although it takes on greater significance 
among Westerners than among non-Westerners, this need for individual 
self-expression must not be confused with ‘individualism,’ which 
operates as a basic value-orientation in Western cultures. 


Implication for Research: In the present instance, the research 
should be concerned primarily with how public opinion is formulated 
and especially how the group arrives at various decisions. More 
broadly, it should reveal the existing political structure of the group 
and the attitudes of the people toward various phases of their traditional 
political system. 


Implication for the Administration of Aid: Care must be exer- 
cised to avoid creating the impression that change is being imposed on 
them from the outside. The most important thing is to develop 
in the people the feeling that the decision to adopt any item of change 
is entirely theirs, and that the responsibility of planning the procedure 
of incorporating the proposed change in the group structure and of 
carrying out the plan to fruition is primarily theirs. Moreover, it 
must be impressed on the people that the administrators and the 
technicians are there principally to provide them with such advice 
and assistance as are necessary, that the people themselves must 
shoulder the burden of any change program. In case a particular 
program results in failure, the blame then cannot be easily directed 
at the administrators and technicians. While the people may not 
openly accept the blame, they will rationalize the failure in some 
manner, thus leaving the way open for another attempt. 


The motto of the Point IV administrators and technicians of 
“helping the people to help themselves” is a good general guide for 
aid administrators and technicians and neatly sums up the point 
stressed here. 


Ill. ConctupInGc REMARKS 


Five major principles relating to culture and culture change have 
been offered as having some relevance to the administration of technical 
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aid- in the various underdeveloped areas of the world, Many more 
could have been presented’, but completeness has not been a consi- 
deration, The main concern has been the formulation of broad 
generalizations derived from. anthropology which may be helpful 
in the promotion of technical aid programs. The need for undertaking 
such a task cannot be overstressed. In the last two or three years 
an increasing number of students of anthropology have begun to ask 
themselves the question with which this paper has been concerned: 
What general or specific propositions about human behavoir and human 
interaction, especially in cross-cultural, administrative situations and 
in the context of induced economic change, can anthropology offer 
in order to facilitate the economic growth of any particular underdeve- 
loped area? Some have been bold enough to publish their carefully 
considered answer to the question. Walter R. Goldschmidt, for 
example, has (in Hoselitz, op cit. pp. 149-151) enumerated seven 
principles. (In an unpublished paper A. H. Holmberg has enumerated 
seventeen “Rules of Thumb” in applied anthropology). The efforts 
of these and a number of other students of anthropology are aimed 
in the right direction, for they should result not only in aiding in the 
promotion of technical assistance programs, but also in advancing 
the cause of anthropology as a science. 


1- Another principle relating to ‘‘value’ was to be included ae this will ‘be 
developed in a separate paper. 


TAMASHA 


D. P. KHANAPURKAR 


Tamasha is one of the most popular rural recreations of Maha- 
rashtra. Its popularity among the masses is equal to that of the 
films. Men and women flock together from roundabout villages as 
soon as they learn of “Tamasha’. Its popularity and importance as 
a means of propaganda was realized by the Government of Bombay, 
and it appointed a committee to study the whole problem. : 


Tamasha reflects the picture of Marathas, when their power had 
reached Zenith. It was the period of Maratha history when their 
armies were marching towards Delhi and were causing headache to 
the Mogal and the Nizam. It was the time when the Maratha warriors 
were returning victorious to their country after proving their prowess 
in the fields of battle. After an absence of eight to nine months the 
soldiers craved for a life of peace and enjoyment. They had the 
means, and Tamasha filled in the long-felt need. Dancing girls sang 
songs of the love of Krishna and of noble warriors. With songs she 
danced with appropriate movements to depict the love scenes. The 
hearts of soldiers throbbed with excitement and passion. They 
showered money on her. By and by the showering of money, called 
““Daulatjada’”’ became a regular practice and it led to the deterioration. 
Soon afterwards ‘“Tamasha’’ became a synonymous word for mis- 
behaviour. The female dancers began to be looked upon as prosti- 
tutes. The songs they sang and were made to sing depicted more of 
sexual love and acts. In spite of this deterioration, the songs main- 
tained the air of the picture of the former society. It continued 
depicting love of a Maratha warrior for a young beautiful Maratha 
girl of olden days. The songs did not change themselves to suit modern 
garbs, though they took advantage of the modern test and suited 
themselves accordingly: 

From its inception to the present day the Tamasha party consists 
of a drummer, with a ‘“Dholaki’’—drum hanging from his neck; near 
him stands a man with brass cymbals, and next to him is a man with 
“Tuntune’’; but the most important member of the party is the dancing 
girl. When she sings a Lavani (song) the rest of the party sing the last 
line in a chorus and the dancing girl dances with appropriate movements 
of hand and feet. At times she approaches, with passion-raising move- 
ment, some one from the audience, who is too eager to hustle her near 


his bosom. 
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The beginning is serene. It begins with Lavanya sung in praise of 
God Ganpati and goddess Saraswati. Some of these are given below:— 


I 


Shodhuni baye volakhila, Ganapati pita ovalila tula ; 
Nacata yeva tumi hogana, nicata yeva gaurigana canda na suraya doghejana 
Nacata yeva samada hogana. 


TRANSLATION 


After a search was Ganpati found 

Oh, father (we) will wave lights before you 
Come, dancing, oh, host of attendants 
Come, dancing oh, attendants of Gouri 
Come, dancing oh Sun and Moon 

Come, dancing, oh host of attendants. 


LUE 


Namana tula ganaraya, Cauda vidyacya sagara, mhanauni kela vighanacacura. 
Tuzya kirticya lagalya dhaja, tuzya navaeya lagalya dhaja. 


TRANSLATION 


I bow to you, oh god! Ganapati 
Oh, ocean of fourteen sciences 
You can crush our difficulties 
Your fame soars high 

Your name soars high. 


I BL: 


Vakadi sonda shobhe tula Ganapati 
Hata joduna karita vinati 

Pivala pitimbara nesuna Saragati 
Payt ghungarya bandhuna Saragati 
Geli daityavara caluna Sarasati. 


TRANSLATION 


The crooked trunk becomes you, oh god Ganapati 
With folded hands I beseach you 

Goddess Sarasati, wearing a rich garment 
Goddess Sarasati, with jingling anklets 

Sarasati riding a peacock 

Sarasati, with a weapon in hands 

Searasati attacked the demons. 


Iv. 


Ganaraya lavakara ya ho 

Ekadaet bheta dya ho = 
Mahkadevact pora Ganapati 
Sabhamadhye nacata yeti 

Sanga Sarasati shobhati 

Moravara basuna yeti. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Come soon, oh Ganapati 

Let me accost you soon 

Ganapati, the son of Mahadev 

Come dancing in the assembly 

With goddess Sarasati by your side 
seated on a peacock. 


After this praise of god Ganpati and his consort Saraswati, the 
dancing girl sings Lavanya describing amorous love of Krishna and 
the milk-maids. <A few of these are cited below. 


Te 


Cala gaulani Mathurece bajaral 

Cala Radhike bajarala 

Divasa ugavala, ushiva kasa zala 
Ghusalana ghusala, matha Bhara koni kora. 


TRANSLATION 


Come to the market of Mathura oh milkmaid 
Come, oh Radhika to the market 

The day has dawned, why are you so late ? 
Churn the buttermilk and fill the earthen pots. 


But when Radha started, Krishna saw her and stood in her way. 
He seized an end of her saree. And poor Radha began to plead with 
him. 


if; 


Soda re Kanha jau de 

Padaraladharu nako, maxi vata soda 
Mi Radha gori, tw Krishna kala 
Padarala dharu nako, mazi vata soda. 


TRANSLATION 


Let nie off, oh Krishna let me off 

Do not hold the end of my saree 

Get away from my path 

T am fair Radha, You are darkskinned Krishna 
Do not hold the end of my saree 

Clear away from my path. 


But Krishna did not pay any attention to her pleadings. On 
the contrary he seized her pig-tail. And Radha said, 


PET: 


Kanhane dharali max veni ge 
Kanha jau de mala 

Jauni sangena Nanda mamanjina 
Kanha jau de mala 
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TRANSLATION 


Kanha held my pig-tail 
Oh, Krishna let me go ; 
T shall go and inform father Nanda 
Oh, Krishna let me go. 


This threat served its purpose and Kanha allowed her to go on her way. 
Then he turned his attention towards other milkmaids and molested 
them. They approached his mother Yashoda and lodged their com- 
plains against him, one of them said:— 


Ve 
Mi zadata hote gotha, Kanhane dharala maza angatha. 
TRANSLATION 


T was sweeping a cowshed and Krishna held fast my toe. 


A second said: 
Vv. 


Mi Jata hote Mathura bajarala 
Gaya carita Kanha vatevari 
Adava ubha vatevari. 


TRANSLATION 


I was going to Mathura market 
On the road, Krishna was grazing the cows 
He came and stood across my way. 


While the third said. 
2 VE 


Yashodabai sangu tari kaya 
Mi basali hoti na Kanha gela gharamadii 
Marala cendu, padala jobana khali 
Sekala baheri, haka bai mari mala dari 
Kodiughaduna gharata shirala, samora basala 
Mukhala mukha lavuna 
Davya bajucya dharala jobanala 
Yashodabai sangu tari kaya. 


TRANSLATION 


Oh Yashoda, What shall I say ? 

I was sitting and Krishna went in the house 
He threw a ball at me 

He threw it at my breast 

In the morning, he called me out 

He opened the door and came in 

He entered and sat in front of me 

His face touching: mine. es 8 

He held fast. my left breast <1"). 

Oh, Yashoda, what shall I say 7: 
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Among all the milkmaids, Radha was his hot favourite and she also 
loved him with same gust of love. Once 


VIL. 


Harine murali vajavali, Radha gaulana ghabarali 
Doivara gharaga pazarali, nesata padara pangharali. 


‘TRANSLATION 


Krishna played the flute 
Radha, the milkmaid was frightened 
The water-pot on her head jolted and overflowed 
She covered her head, with the end of saree 
Which she aught to have worn (and left). 


And what did Krishna do? 


VIII. 


Yeda Murari pathimage tlagala 
Lagala tara lagala 

Chatimadhe dabala 

Yeda Murari pathimage lagala 
Lagala tara lagala 

Niryata dabala. 


TRANSLATION 


Mad Krishna followed her 
He followed her 
She pressed him into her bosom 
Mad Krishna followed her 
He followed her 
She pressed him in the folds of her saree. 


Such are the amorous sports of Krishna. But compared with the 
detailed description in Raslila, these are insignificant and much less 
vulgar. 

J will now turn tothe Lavanya, which forms main part of Tamasha. 
These are vulgar and attract a large number of audience. Yet the 
vulgarity which they depict is the vulgarity of the brave fighting 
warriors and not of non-violent cowards. A brave Maratha warrior 
used to entice a maiden by offering her 


1 


Tula khayala deto sakhari dudhapedha 
Tula bandhuna deto sonert wada 
Lula basaya deto pageca jinaghoda. 
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TRANSLATION 


I will give you sweetmeats to eat 
I will build a golden manor for you — 
I will give you a steed with mantle to ride. 


The most convenient place at that time for a lover to meet his 
fiance was the river bank, where she was bound to come for filling 
water and for washing clothes. One such lover was teasing his fiance 
and she was entreating him in the following words. 


ine 


Mala nadivara jau de sajana 
Mala dhune dhuvu de sajana 
Mala shele dhwu de sajana 
Mala valuvari valavu de sajana 


TRANSLATION 


Let me go to the river, oh lover 

Let me wash the clothes, oh lover 

Let me wash the embroidered sarees, oh lover 
Let me dry them on the sands, oh lover. 


During those turbulent days an armed noble rider was not an uncommon 
thing and so was his meeting with a beautiful girl. when he went sight 
seeing, 


IT. 


Ghodyavarti cadhala jina, zalo savara 
Nighalo shaharact hava khayala 

Cattipatt: karuna ubhi hoti vadyala 

Hasuna dole marile ghodyavaruna paaalo khali 
Geli shuddha, pani pajuna shanta kela ga 
Pudhe ubhi thakali kashi harane ga 

Barika kambara, navatica bhara 

Tica genda gulaba janw madanaca khelana, 


TRANSLATION 


1 put saddle on the horse, and set to the town 
to go round the town 
Having adorned herself, a young girl stood 
on the balcony 
She smiled and winked 
I fell from the horse and became unconscious 
She gave me water and brought me to senses 
Like a doe she stood in front 
Her waist was thin, she was in the prime of youth 
Her breasts were fullblown balls of roses 
She was a cupid’s toy. 
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When he regained consciousness and saw her, he said, 


IV. 


Varati madi bandhali, tevara ubhi rahali 
Maina kone rajaci, he mainakone rajaci 
Angamadhe colighaluna, coli binakapaci 
Dandamadhe yela ghaluna yela candici 
Payamadhe tode ghaluna, tode kulupace 
Ubhi rahili hi maina kone rajact. 


TRANSLATION 


(On the balcony of the house, a young beauty was standing) 
To whom does this bulbul belong ? 

Whose daughter is this nightingle ? 

She wears a bodice, a full bodice 

On the arm she has an amulet, amulet of silver 

She wears anklets, heavy anklets 

To whom does this bird belong ? 


With a bashful smile, she replies, 


We 


Gora tumaca ranga, zale me danga 
tumala pahuna 

Ghamane bhijala tumaca sadara 
kadha piluna 

Ghamane bhijalt tumact pairana 
kadha dhuvuna 

Kunagava, kuna killa, varu kunikada 
nighala. 


TRANSLATION 


Your colour is fair, T am charmed by you 
Your shirt has become wet with perspiration 
Let it be washed 

Which is your village, which is your district ? 
Where is the noble rider due ? 


Besides describing such romantic incidents, the Lavanya des- 


cribe in detail activities of a romantic pair on the day of honey-moon. 
I will give below three such songs. 


Te 


Pati maza ubha rangamahalata 

Sakha maza ubha ranga mahalata 
Kala lage mazya jobanala 

Mungya yeti mazya jobanala 
Jaijuica sheda fulaca kela 

Goda bola mazya raya 
Jaijuica sheja fulaca kela 

Jevayala cala mazya raya 
Khali basa mazya raya 

Vida tartkha mazya raya. 
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‘TRANSLATION 


My husband stood in my bedroom 

My lover was with me in the bedroom 

There is a painful sensation in my breast 4 
There is tremor in my breasts 

The bed is made of jasmine flowers 

Talk sweetly, my darling 

The bed of jasmine flowers is made 

Come and have dinner, my sweet-heart 

Be seated, my darling 

Take the betel-leaf my sweet-heart. 


tite 


Cala sakhaya rangamahali, sheja mikeli 
Maze jobana gela rasarasuna 

Kavalya shipivara bhidava tumei soti 
Naka karuw manaca manobhanga 

Cala sakhya ho rangamahali, sheja mi kela 
Tumha sange karite sanga 

Naka karu manaca manobhanga. 


TRANSLATION 


Come, oh darling to the bedroom 

I have prepared the bed 

My breasts are full of juicy love 

Let there be a vide, on my tender shell 
Do not break my heart 

Come, oh darling to the bedroom. 

I have prepared the bed 

With you shall I unite 

Do not break my heart. 


III. 


Utha sakhya priyakara mazijavant luta 

Ya priyakara, kshanabhara basa Mazi javant luta 

Mazya angasht zata, utha priya angashi zata 
Max javani tuta 

Colict gatha tumbt hatani soda chaté modali kara 

Utha priyakara angashi zata, mazijavani luta. 


TRANSLATION 


Get up, oh love! Enjoy freely my youth 
Come oh darling! Sit a while 
Enjoy freely my youth 
Come and cling to me 
Get up darling and cling to me 
Enjoy freely my youth 
Untie the knot of my bodice, with your hand 
Let my breasts be uncovered 
Get up darling and cling to me 
Enjoy freely my youth. 


In spite of all this romantic atmosphere, the Maratha of those 
days was first a warrior and then a lover. At the sound of the trumpet 
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and at the call of the nation he would leave his house and join the army. 


One such parting scene is described below. The woman pathetically 
says; 


Ike 


’ Kuthe jaa soduna re, mana maza moduna re 
Kuthe-jata rage rage mi yete tumacya mage miage 
Soduna jata duradeshi, ekati mi rahu kunapashi 
Sheja keli, vaya geli, cala mahali ‘ 
Dharina tumhala ho, vida karuna dete ho. 


TRANSLATION 


Where are you going, oh love, having broken my heart 
Where are you going in such a hurry ? 

IT shall come after you, oh love 

You are going away, how ean I live alone ? 

I have prepared the bed, it is wasted 

Come to the bed-room, [ shall embrace you 

T shall offor you betel-leaf. 


But he paid no heed. So she again pleaded: 


IT. 


Soduna jata duradeshi, ekati rahu mi kona pashi 
Ghari baga bharasi ala, lala ho nimbaniea 
Hatala dharuna cala ho ranga mahali 

Tumhi jata rage rage, mi yete tumacya mage 

Ka ho jata lashkari uri nimba rasabhari. 


TRANSLATION 


Now you leave me and go away 

with whom shall I live ? 
The garden at home has blossomed 
The garden of red round fruits 
Hold my hand and walk in the bed room 
You go in angry mood, I will follow you 
Why do you join the army ? 


But he turns a deaf ear to all the entreaties and leaves the house. The 
young woman moans her lot and passes her lonely days with bright 
memories of past, as described in the following Lavani: 


iit 


Tumi gela mala soduna, kuthe gela mala soduna 
Hashikhushine bolu kunala bhartari gela gavala 
Gavagelyala zala mahina, karamata nahi-mala 
Kamadhanda sara vela karite kama zalyavara jevite 
Davya hatane lavuna ghete, kholice dara. 
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TRANSLATION 


~ You went away, leaving me 
Where did you go leaving me behind 
To whom shall I speak with love and smile 
My husband has gone away, a month has passed 
My mind has no interest in anything 
I pass my time in domestic work 
When work is finished, I dine 
Then with left hand, I shut the door of the house. 


I will now turn to another episode in the rural life. From ancient 
times there exists side by side with conjugal love, an illicit love. The 
Maharastra society was no exception to it. One of the main causes 
for such illicit love was the marriage between a young girl and an 
old man. In the following Lavani the young girl is venting out her 
feelings. 


1h 


Jiva jale baghuna, mayabapana kela lagina 
Navara ho mala anala kashala 

Pati mhtaara milala tarunapani 

Pati mhatara mi navatarunt. 


TRANSLATION 


My heart burns, parents have married me 

Why did they bring the husband for me 

In prime of youth, an aged husband have I got 
My husband is old and [ am in full bloom of youth. 


Another reason for a woman to turn her attention towards illicit love, 
was the indifferent attitude of the husband, as said below. 


ur, 


Nahana yeuni 2ala mahina 
Ajunt pati mahalasi ka yeina 
Tyani mandili mazi daina 
Ajuni patti mahalasi ka yeind. 


TRANSLATION 


A month has passed since the first menstruation 
My husband is neglecting me 

Why does he not visit me in the bed room 
Oh why does he not visit me ? 


A third reason for illicit love affairs was provided by a husband 
abandoning his wife. The lot of such a woman is described below. 


IIT. 


Balapanala zale maze lagina 

Thauka nahi mala 

Pati kevha gela soduna, mana maze moduna 
Gela para ghari, basala ghubadavani. 
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TRANSLATION 


In childhood was I married 

I do not know anything 

My husband left me and has gone away 
He has broken my heart 

He has gone to other woman’s house 
There he sits like an owl, 


Such girls never dreamt of living in their father-in-laws abode, but 
thought it advisable to live with their parents. And in case they were 
forced to go to their husband’s, they flatly said. 


IV, . 


Daji mala dhadu naka sasarya 

Mi tara pahuni ho, mi sanga nahi jayact ho 
Nahi te javala jayaci ho 

Daji mala dhadu maka sasarya. 


TRANSLATION 


Oh father! Do not send me to husband’s house 
I will not accompany him 
I will not sleep with him 
Oh father, Do not send me to husband’s house. 


But in their parent’s house also they were not fairly treated. If they 
decorated their young bodies, the women would taunt them as follows:- 


Vi 


Sadakada nakhara, atapahiga tu 
Sadakada nakhara 

Pana khayala shikali ge 

Ata pahi ga tu sada kada nakhara. 


TRANSLATION 


You are always busy with toilet 
You have learnt to chew betel-leaves 
You have learnt to decorate yourself. 


VI, 


Randa cale latapata, bharuna candica gotha 
Randa bahera jayala nighe 
Ashana ga banatila vatece mushafiraga. 


TRANSLATION 


The cursed woman walks briskly 

She has put on silver bangles 

She goes out (on pretext) 

Oh cursed one you can fool unintelligent persons, 
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e 


When the village ruffians learnt about such a woman, they tried 
to seduce her. At ies the woman resisted and abused Ame seducers, 


as shown in the following Lavani. 


Vil. 


Kunaca kuna mela, bala lavito yeni todalo 
Kakada batava gheuna hindato 

Mela disato vaiduvani 
Hatata kathi gheuna hindato 

Mela disato Maharavani. 


TRANSLATION 


Who are you cursed fellow 

With force you are pulling my garland 

With a bag of medicine, you wander 

Oh cursed fellow, you look like a quack doctor 
With a stick in hand, you walk 

Oh cursed fellow, you look like an untouchable. 


The seducer tried to tempt her by offering her innumerable things. 
He offered her: 


ViELES 


Cala mazya gharala 

Mazya ghari ahe khuraci tebale 
Basayala deto mi tujala 

Mazya ghari ahe palanga piasodya 
Lolayala deto mi tujala 

Sonert lata amruti bhojana 
Jevayala deto mi tujala 

Cala mazya gharala. 


TRANSLATION 


Come to my house, oh girl 

In my house there are chairs and tables 

I will make you sit on them 

In my house there are beds and mattresses 

You shall wallow in it 

In my house are golden dishes and nectar-like food 
You shall feast on it 

Come to my house, Oh young girl. 


But there were occasions when such lonely women fell in love with 
strangers. In the following Lavanya such an episode is fully described: 


IX. 


Ubhi hote ranga mahalata, harakhale 

Mani dhale, jiwa talamale tumala pahuna 

Kona gava mukkama thora, cala raya re 

Ratri ala maze svapnata, ubha hota mize mahalata 
Jauna shejari zopale sajanai, pana ratri gela mala soduna 
Cala raya mazya mahali 

Cala sakhya mazya-mahali 

Tumhala nete vadyata jevaya 

Tumhala nete palangi basaya 

Mahalata cala ho raya 

Carana dharite padite mi paya 

Tilabhara maya yendya ho. 
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TRANSLATION 


I was standing in the bedroom 

I was happy, my mind rejoiced 

Yet there was a feoling of unrest 

Where is your village, where is your district ’ 
Let us go, oh lover 

I dream about you at night, you were in my bedroom 
I slept near you, oh lover, (in dream) 

But you left me and ‘went away 

Come you, oh lover to my pleasure hall 

Come you, oh darling to my bedroom 

I will take you to the manor 

And serve you dinner 

There will I seat you on bed-stead 

Come to my place, oh sweet lover 

I fall on your feet; let your heart molt. 


And then in the bedroom came the arousing of sexual passions and 
“union. 


X. 


Umara maz kavali ho 

Vaya maze lahana, ale nahana 

Pana bhiti vilate 

Uri genda rasa bharala, na coli datate 
Nagavelica pana, ahebhana 

Kavali mi pora, evadha jora, bhiti vatate 


TRANSLATION 


T am ignorant and of tender age 
T am too young and have just started getting menses 
But I feel frightened 
My broasts are full and the bodice is tight 
My betel-loaf (vagina) is small 
Do not spoil it, I feel frightened 
T am a tender girl and so much force 
T feel frightened. 


XI, 


Hata joduna paya padite 

Sari ratra kara mala khadr 

Cari kopare garagart phirava 

Pana aika sheject katha 

Mani laja kashala dharita 

Mala pota bharuna pahu dya tumaca parakara 
Ghya pahila manaca vida 

Mukha kara lalalala 

Shela niryata vala cimba kela 

Lala Lala ho lala lala 


TRANSLATION 
I bow with folded hands 


Make me stand the whole night 
And swing me in four corners (after you) 
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But listen to the bed-time song 

Why are you so abashed ? 

Let me see to my heart’s content your intercourse (with me) 
Receive from my hands the betel-leaf of honour 

Let your mouth become red 

You have made my saree wet 

In the front gatherings 

Oh, it has become red and red. 


But these paramours were always jealous. Though they knew that 
she was not their legal wife, they expected loyalty from her. And 
naturally quarrels arose and tempers ran high, as described below: 


The paramour, 

The woman, 
He 
She, 
He, 
She, 
He, 
She, 


XIT. 


Khare bola sundari, kuthe geli hott 

Kuthe nahi gele, mahalata ni jale hote 

Cala khare karu kacerivarati, tethe khari jabani dest 
Tumhi lai abruce disata, madivara tumacya najara 
Moti kharyact asasi, khota dhandha ka karist 
Tula kacerita neina tethe jaba gheina 

Kashaca gabru; jaila abru 

Tula laja vaya jt, jato mi deshavara 

Naka kaya karu sarvala, cala jaw sanga gavala. 


TRANSLATION 
“Tell the truth, oh loverly lady 
Where did you go at night ?” 
I did not go anywhere 
I was sleeping in the bedroom’’. 
Let us go to the court and decide 
There you will speak truth’’, 
You show yourself a gentleman 
Why are your eyes fixed on top-floor”’ 
If you care for truth, why do you fall in this illicit leve 
I will take you to the Court 
There I will have a reply from you”. 
What a fool! you will lose your reputation”’ 
You have no remorse 
I will leave for another city’’. 
Oh darling! No! what shall I do alone ? 
Let us both go together’’, 


“6 


There is a sobre side also to this Tamasha. And it is this, which 
if developed on proper lines, will be of immense use to the propagandists 
to mould the village life. I give below a few specimens. — 


Ie 


Bayaka nako re kant 
Paisa kharaba kiti jahala 
Ghari kaya rahate naya 
Mhataryane bomba marilya 
Ghart sasu sasara 

Jiva gunatala yeruld. 
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TRANSLATION 


Let none talk about women 

Much money is spoiled for their sake 
Yet they do not stay at home 
Though old men howl 

The parents-in-law are at home 

But she sets her heart on a paramour. 


In this song, the faithlessness of women is hinted at while in the follow- 
ing song, a shrew is denounced. 


lie 


Yeta tyavara tonda takite 
Jatala kutryavani 
Hati phan: jate vani, tila puse nahi kuni. 


TRANSLATION 


Like a bitch, she barks at everyone 
That approaches her 

She holds a comb in hand and goes out 

None cares for her. 


The Lavanyas are not without serious topics, as will be seen from the 
following Lavanya. 


Tit. 


A-re mothya mothyala gadi mile 
Garibala puse nahi kunt 
Mothyamothyala paisatakka 
Garibala puse nahi kunt. 


TRANSLATION 


It is only the rich, who get mattresses 
None cares for the poor 

It is only big people, who get money 
None cares for the poor. 


vi 


Kaliyugamadhe kali majala 

Kuni manena kunala 
Sakkhya bhavane bahina bhogili 

Imana rahila nahi kunala 
Mulukhamadhe phirala, pana vidya nahita nacyala 
Bahina bhavalica vyavahara calala 

vicarita nahi navaryala 
Kunt pusena kunala, chinala cadhali navala 
Sasusunaca bhandana calala suna marite sasula 
Bapalekaca bhandanacalala, leka marito bapala 
Paisevalyala gadi takkya, loka hasatt garibala 
Bhiuni cala tumhi abrula, kunt puse nahi kunala 
Kapabashyani juluma kela, kunt puse nahe pitalila 
Gharidari caha majala mangapasuna maharala 

Kuni puse nahi kunala. 
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TRANSLATION 


In the age of Kali, the devil rules 

No one cares for others 

Brother unites with sister 

No one remains honest 

The dancer wanders the whole province 

But masters no art 

Brother unites with sister 

She cares not for the husband 

No one takes heed of others 

The prostitute receives praise 

The mother-in-law and daughter-in-law quarrel 
The daughter-in-law beats the mother-in-law 
Father and son quarrel and the son beats the father 
Cushions are offered to the rich, none pays heed to the poor 
The moneyed is superbly impudent 

People make fun to the poor 

Build up a good reputation 

None takes heed of others 

Cups and saucers have become tyrannical 
None cares for the brass plates 

Tea has conquered every house 

The Mang and Mahar have taken to it 

None takes heed of others. 


The above criticism is true in every respect. The following five 
songs convey the impressions of the villagers about the British and their 
rule. 


ile 


Sarakarane kuva kadhila 
Tumbadyavacuna pani yer 
Sarakarane dava kamavila 
Banashivacuna calataya ji. 


TRANSLATION 


The Government has sank wells 

Without pot you get water 

The government has discovered medicine 
Without herbs you can get on. 


II. 


Topiwalyane mulukha ghetala 

Dhana Tect chati, engrajact bandobasti 

Takt lavuna ghata phodala, antharala rula 
Tevara aginagadi pala 

Ahe gadict gupita killi, sapadali kela 
Shambhara dabect mala 

Pudhala daba madhe bharala kolasa 

Cetavala agina, istopanyana pala 

Hegadila engine dona, mage eka 

Vata ghatact cadhe avaghada. 
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TRAN SLATION 


The Britisher took the land 

Hail to his bravery, hail to his control 

He pierced the mountains and lined the rail 
on it runs a train 

The key of the train is secret 


Its machine is caught and a line of hundred wagon s is made 


The front carriage is filed with coal 

Fire is made, and up rises the steam 
The train has two engines, one at the rare 
And it elfmbs the steep mountain. 


The above song refers to G.I.P. trains running between Bombay and 


Poona. The next song refers to the steamship: 


Tit. 


Tlayatehuna gadi datavali mumbaisa nila 
Kadhali panyamadhe vala 

Telaci bandhali mota, calali nita 

A-sa nahi raja kotha 

Gare lokaca pinda phire akalebhoti 
Darugholaci nahi ganati. 


TRANSLATION 


The ship comes from England 

It reaches Bombay straight 

Tt runs through sea 

The oil tanks are filled and put on it 
On, such a ruler is nowhere seen 
White man is full of wisdom 


There is no dearth of arms and ammunition for him. 


The motor car also was a novelty to the villagers, and it threw them 


into consternation, as said below: 


ITT. 


Sahebaci pora nakali re nakali 
Binabailana gadi hakali 
Kolavadyata kutari bhukali rebhukali 
Mani polata langoti sutali, 


TRANSLATION 


The House is full of art 

They drive the car without bullock 
In the village the dogs bark at it 
And my lion cloth slipped, as I ran. 


Another novelty for the villagers was survey of the land. Though 
the villagers helped it, they were wonderstruck. One of them des- 


eribed, it as 
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[V. 


Varatuna eli shankusakhali 
favakarivara eli pala 
Mahara hindato ali na ali 
Dagada dhundala cuna coli 
Sipat loka shankula sodi, 


TRANSLATION 


The survey measure has come 

The villagers take their turn 

The Mahar wanders the lanes 

He finds out stones and paints them white 
Then the sepoy sets out with the measure. 


Before ending this article, I will cite one more Lavani, dealing 
with the life of the villagers themselves. 


We 


Tukatukaca pant padato, khalt kunabi maja karato 
Gahu bajarica tatya lavato, bansi gavhaca peva bharato 
Adica payali dharana karato, Paisa mojuna padarata gheto 
Kunabila paisa lai zala, barobarica soyara kela 

Risa vatalt navaricya bala, Barafi pedha anapangatila 
Agale janami milata navhati bhaji bhakara 

Ata athavali kolt kunabyala tupasakhara. 


TRANSLATION 


It is drizzling from above 

Below the Kunabi farmer carries on his work 

He sows the fields with wheat and bajari millet 

He fills the granary with wheat 

He sells ten seers for a rupee, and counts the coins 

He tells the merchants, ‘‘I shall sell for three sixty’’, 
When the Kunabi finds his purse heavy 

He finds out a bride and marries 

The bride’s father felt lowered and asked sweets for dinner 
Im former times bread and vegetable were difficult to get for him. 
But now the Kunbai thinks of ghee and sugar. 


An effort is made here to present a full picture of Tamasha as 
seen in rural Maharasthra through these songs. As already said, 
itisthe most popular pastime of the villagers. And it is upto the social 
workers and the Government to handle it rightly and to make it 
a vehicle for spreading new ideas among the villagers. 


KINSHIP TERMS USED BY THE PANDITS OF KASHMIR 


A Preliminary Analysis 
T. N. Mapan 


I 


The study of kinship terminologies dates back to the very begin- 
ings of anthropological studies, Morgan being the author of the still- 
sed terms of designation, “‘classificatory”’ and “descriptive” systems 
' kinship terms. Morgan (1818-81) and Rivers (1864-1922) covered 
tween themselves a time-span of over seventy years; and all kinship 
udies conducted by them, their contemporaries and others working 
nder their influence, had one dominant aim and bias. The aim was 
constructing the past and the bias was pseudo-historical. The 
urpose and nature of kinship studies has got considerably changed 
nder the impact of Radcliffe-Brown’s teaching. Rejecting any 
mnjectural attempts at discovering origins, he studies kinship systems 
us they are,” the aim being to understand the working of society at 
rge. Therefore, a marriage and kinship system is regarded by him 
s “an arrangement which enables persons to live together and cooperate 
ith one another in an orderly social life.” ! And he says: “The first 
ep in the study of a kinship system is to discover what terms are 
sed and how they are used.” ? In what follows, an account is given 
the kinship-terms used by the Kashmiri Pandits of Srinagar. 

The Kashmiri Pandits of, and in, the Kashmir Valley constitute 
numerically small (about 60,000-70,000 people) community very well 
tegrated and homogeneous. Its homogeneity and integration have 
sen the consequence of the absence of any rigid stratification. Caste, 
; prevalent in all other parts of Hindu India, is completely absent. 
very Kashmiri Pandit, down from a cook, and a peon right up to 
e highest dignitary and the most learned pundit, is a Brahmin. A 
nd of mild but distinctive social classification has, however, emerged. 
ue to historical reasons the Kashmiri Pandit has always been a 
kun, a ‘worker’, in the sense that he has for centuries been in 
arge of the administration of the valley, whosoever may have 
en the overall rulers and suzerains, Moghuls or Pathans or Sikhs 

Dogras. 

Besides, the generality of Pandits being literate, they have 
30 been the all-important school teachers. Manual labour, business 
id trade, petty or large scale, have been anathema to them. (As 


1 Radeliffe-Brown, A. R., and Forde, D., “African Systems of Kinship and Marriage” 


50), p. 3. 
2 Ibid,, p. 6-7, 
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opposed to this picture of city (Srinagar) life, the villager Kashmiri 
Pandit has been traditionally a cultivator or a landlord, pretty often 
literate and with poetic tendencies, some of the best Kashmiri poetry 
having come from such villager Pandits). But what is most peculiar 
is that in this entirely Brahmin society, the professional priest, gor 
(der. (?) Sanskrit gurw meaning teacher) as he is called, is held in con- 
tempt, and as a class the professional priests are regarded as socially 
inferior. This contempt is, however, by no means aggressive. Indivi- 
dual priests sometimes command immense respect due to their learn- 
ing. There is no restriction on social intercourse except the rigid 
ban on intermarriage between the karkun and the gor. Interdining 
and all other types of social intercourse are free from any restrictions. 
This low social status of the purohit, or gor, may be due to their general 
greediness; their general lack of learning (it requires to be seen to 
believe how entirely mechanical they are in the perfornance of their 
priestly duties, very often understanding not more than a very little 
of what they do and what they recite from the religious texts, which they 
generally remember by heart); and the fact that they accept goods, 
money and food given in the name of the dead. Besides, as a result 
of the historical reasons already referred to, “‘the government servant” 
has for very long been held up as an ideal in the Kashmiri Pandit 
society. 

Some outsider Hindus (Vaish) immigrants into the Valley, a 
business group, have settled down and adopted the dress, manners 
and other habits of Kashmiri Pandits. They have perhaps added to 
their numbers through inter-marriage, but such inter-marriage is 
strongly disapproved by all Pandits, and anybody marrying into or 
from this business community would automatically cease to be a Pandit, 
and become a bohra (or purbi)! as the members of this community 
are called. They are certainly not Pandits, and therefore outside the 
pale of Pandit society. There is little or no social intercourse with 
them, intermarriage and interdining both being disallowed. However, 
the bohra are permitted entry into temples and houses of Pandits, 
though the hookah woud not be offered, nor entry into the kitchen 
permitted. One of the current tendencies among Kashmiri Pandits 
is a lessening of the social distance between the karkun and such gor 
and bohra individuals who have risen high in life and occupy positions 
of status and prestige. Also, a somewhat older tendency is the 
attraction exercised by trade and business on the Pandits. 

The homogeneity and integration resulting from small numbers 
and absence of stratification have been strongly preserved by uncom- 
promising endogamy, which persists uptodate not only among the 


1 Purbi may be derived from purb, Sanskrit for east. But it is difficult to say 
wherefrom, east of the Kashmir Valley they could have come. May be it was an 


easterly route they took; or may be there is no relavent connexion with the Sanskrit 
term purb. 
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Pandits of Kashmir but also among such Kashmiri Pandits as have 
been domiciled in India for 100 to 200 years and who neither speak 
the Kashmiri language, nor eat or dress the Kashmiri way. In the 
Valley itself, geographical isolation and the absence of any other Hindu 
community, equal in social status, have meant that this prescription 
of endogamy has been hardly ever regarded as an imposition, and the 
breaches have been, and even today are, extremely rare. 

There is no scope for exogamous sub-groups, as such groups are 
absent and the two main, sub-groups, the karkun and the gor are again 
endogamous. Within the endogamous karkun group (it would be 
only the karkun group with which we would be concerned in this article; 
numerically the karkun constitute more than 80 per cent of the total 
strength of the community) no preferential types of marriage are 
prescribed, although one would generally like to marry one’s daughter 
into a family of higher social status arising either out of old fame 
or present affluence and prestige. Such a desire is not very pro- 
nounced while securing a bride for a son. 

However, there are lots of restrictions. No near relation, through 
actual blood ties or adoption, can be taken as spouse. In defining 
the limits within which no marriage is possible, gotra membership 
is essential to be determined. No two people of the same gotra can 
marry because they are supposed to be descendents of the same mythical 
ancestor. 

Due to geographical isolation the Pandits of the Valley never go 
out of Kashmir to get or give a girl in marriage. The Pandits of Sri- 
nagar generally do not go even outside the city and its suburbs. 
Consequently, all the near relations are within a day’s, or two days’ 
at the most, reach of each other, and generally know each other well. 
Within this more-or-less known or intimate kin group marriage is 
ruled out. Thus, to take an example, the marriage of an individual 
to his faher’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter’s daughter or mother’s 
mother’s sister’s son’s daughter would not be possible because they 
would be knowing each other as relations. However, marriage to one’s 
elder deceased sister’s husband does take place. In certain cases 
marriage to one’s mother’s deceased sister’s husband also does take 
place, provided the age-difference is not too great. ‘There are no 
other possible linkages within the kin group. The features of such 
a kinship system are well manifested through a descriptive kinship 
terminology. 

Widow remarriage is not practised, even if a widow is a virgin. 


Marriages are parent-arranged, and a match-maker, generally a 
professional priest, and sometimes a mutual relation or friend acting as 
such, is required to act as the go-between. The wishes of those to 
be married are never ascertained. The youngmen of today have now 
become vocal in their protests and they may be consulted in some 
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rare cases; but even today girls are never consulted. Love marriages} 
are looked down upon with suspicion and disfavour, as free mixing! 
between young people of the two sexes is not easily possible. The 
only legal form of marriage is that according to religious, Vedic and 
extra-Vedic, prescriptions. Even a rare case of love marriage has ta 
be so solemnized and legalized. | 

Marriage by exchange takes place sometimes; it is called andyut. 
An interesting variation though not necessarily pre-planned like 
andyul, is trikwat, when a’s sister marries b, b’s sister marries c, and 
c’s sister (or daughter) marries a. 

In villages and among lower menial classes, marriage by purchase 
takes place, but not openly nor generally. I met a well-to-do and’ 
prosperous villager, in mid-forties, who was a widower and wanted. 
to remarry but nobody in the village would offer him a spouse. So he} 
married a young girl in her teens, about 50 or 60 miles away, from 
a low-class cultivator’s family, and paid Rs. 1100/- for her and presented 
the bride with gold ornaments. The birde-price can be lower or higher | 
than the sum mentioned in this case; it often includes gold ornaments 
which become the bride’s property. In the city such marriages take} 
place only among economically poor classes, like cooks, and peons. 
No other forms of marriage are practised. 

As a consequence of the exchange of women between two groups 
comes into existence a kinship system, the first step in the study of 
which, according to Radcliffe-Brown, is the study of kinship terms. 


a 


In order to describe and explain the kinship terms used by the 
Pandits, T will begin with the basic familial unit, the immediate family. 
It consists of an individual, his wife (the residence begin patrilocal); 
their unmarried children; and married sons with their wives and young 
children. At an earlier stage, this same family would have consisted 
of the individual with his wife and children, and his own parents. It 
is generally rare to find a person having his parents alive and grand- 
children born. Thus, it can be said that the basic unit consisting 
of wife, husband and children, can be extended upwards and/or down- 
wards. The terms used to designate husband and wife; one’s father 
and mother; husband’s father and mother; sons and their wives; 
daughters and their husband are all thoroughly descriptive. (See 
chart I). If we extend upwards, we meet father’s parents, grand- 
father being called budbab! and grandmother nani. These are not 
descriptive in so far as mother’s parents are also designated as such. 


1 bud=old, bab=tather 
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Going further up, we are faced with the great-grandfather, bada- 
budbab! and great-grandmother badanani®. The great-grandparents of 
one’s mother can also be designated as such, but they generally go 
undesignated. It is very probable for an individual to know his 
grandparents, the average age ratio being individual: parents: grand- 
parents:: 1:25:50 (approx.), but people do not live long enough to be 
the great-grandparents of adults. Acquaintance with mother’s great- 
grandparents is made still more improbable, almost impossible, by their 
being members of a different household. No further extension 
upwards is recognized through kinship terminology. 

Moving downwards, grandchildren through males are called 
puter, ignoring sex differences, and those through females are called 
zur, again ignoring sex differences. Most of the time grandparents 
know their grandchildren, the latter are sexually immature and there- 
fore, the sex difference does not matter much. Between the ages of 
15 and 20 an individual’s sex life assumes some social significance; 
and about that time his/her grandparents would be about, or even 
above 70 years of age, i.e., dead or about to die. However, grand- 
children through sons belong to the same household as their father’s 
parents, not so the grandchildren through daughters. Thus, zur 
and puter are partially descriptive, describing the line of descent and 
residence, but ignoring sex differentiation. _ Downward extension 
beyond grandchildren is not recognized. Great-grandparents did 
obviously live, but great-grandchildren are yet to be born and may 
never be born. Therefore, whereas great-grandparents are recognized, 
so to say, theoretically, great-grandchildren are not. 

Extending sideways, one’s brother, brother’s wife and their children 
one’s husband’s brother, husband’s brother’s wife and their children; 
one’s sister, sister’s husband and their children; one’s husband’s sister, 
husband’s sister’s husband and their children are all designated by 
fully descriptive terms. (See also chart Il). 

Extending further, sideways and upwards, we have descriptive 
terms of designation for father’s brother, father’s brother's wife, and 
(moving downwards) their children; father’s sister, father’s sister's 
husband, and (moving downwards) their children. A wife also uses 
descriptive terms for all these kin of her husband. Likewise, there 
are descriptive terms for one’s mother’s brother, mother’s brother's 
wife and their children; husband’s mother’s brother, husband’s mother’s 
brother’s wife and their children; one’s mother’s sister, mother’s 
sister’s husband, and their children; husband’s mother’s sister, hus- 
band’s mother’s sister’s husband and their children. 

Extending still further, sideways and upwards, we have descriptive 
terms of designation used by an individual and a different set of 


1 bada=very, bud=old, bab= father, : 
2 bada=herein may be a ‘corruption’ of buda=old, or ib may mean great. 
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rare cases; but even today girls are never consulted. Love marriages 
are looked down upon with suspicion and disfavour, as free mixing 
between young people of the two sexes is not easily possible. The 
only legal form of marriage is that according to religious, Vedic and 
extra-Vedic, prescriptions. Even a rare case of love marriage has to 
be so solemnized and legalized. 

Marriage by exchange takes place sometimes; it is called andyut. 
An interesting variation though not necessarily pre-planned like 
andyut, is trikwat, when a’s sister marries b, b’s sister marries c, and 
c’s sister (or daughter) marries a. 

In villages and among lower menial classes, marriage by purchase 
takes place, but not openly nor generally. I met a well-to-do and 
prosperous villager, in mid-forties, who was a widower and wanted 
to remarry but nobody in the village would offer him a spouse. So he 
married a young girl in her teens, about 50 or 60 miles away, from 
a low-class cultivator’s family, and paid Rs. 1100/- for her and presented 
the bride with gold ornaments. The birde-price can be lower or higher 
than the sum mentioned in this case; it often includes gold ornaments 
which become the bride’s property. In the city such marriages take 
place only among economically poor classes, like cooks, and peons. 
No other forms of marriage are practised. 

As a consequence of the exchange of women between two groups 
comes into existence a kinship system, the first step in the study of 
which, according to Radcliffe-Brown, is the study of kinship terms. 


iat 


In order to describe and explain the kinship terms used by the 
Pandits, I will begin with the basic familial unit, the immediate family. 
It consists of an individual, his wife (the residence begin patrilocal); 
their unmarried children; and married sons with their wives and young 
children. At an earlier stage, this same family would have consisted 
of the individual with his wife and children, and his own parents. It 
is generally rare to find a person having his parents alive and grand- 
children born. Thus, it can be said that the basie unit consisting 
of wife, husband and children, can be extended upwards and/or down- 
wards. The terms used to designate husband and wife; one’s father 
and mother; husband’s father and mother; sons and their wives; 
daughters and their husband are all thoroughly descriptive. (See 
chart I). If we extend upwards, we meet father’s parents, grand- 
father being called budbab! and grandmother nani. These are not 
descriptive in so far as mother’s parents are also designated as such. 


1 bud=old, bab=tather 
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Going further up, we are faced with the great-grandfather, bada- 
budbab' and great-grandmother badanani®. ‘The great-grandparents of 
one’s mother can also be designated as such, but they generally go 
undesignated. It is very probable for an individual to know his 
grandparents, the average age ratio being individual: parents: grand- 
parents:: 1:25:50 (approx.), but people do not live long enough to be 
the great-grandparents of adults. Acquaintance with mother’s great- 
grandparents is made still more improbable, almost impossible, by their 
being members of a different household. No further extension 
upwards is recognized through kinship terminology. 

Moving downwards, grandchildren through males are called 
puter, ignoring sex differences, and those through females are called 
zur, again ignoring sex differences. Most of the time grandparents 
know their grandchildren, the latter are sexually immature and there- 
fore, the sex difference does not matter much. Between the ages of 
15 and 20 an individual’s sex life assumes some social significance; 
and about that time his/her grandparents would be about, or even 
above 70 years of age, i.e., dead or about to die. However, grand- 
children through sons belong to the same household as their father’s 
parents, not so the grandchildren through daughters. Thus, zur 
and puter are partially descriptive, describing the line of descent and 
residence, but ignoring sex differentiation. Downward extension 
beyond grandchildren is not recognized. _Great-grandparents did 
obviously live, but great-grandchildren are yet to be born and may 
never be born. Therefore, whereas great-grandparents are recognized, 
so to say, theoretically, great-grandchildren are not. 

Extending sideways, one’s brother, brother’s wife and their children 
one’s husband’s brother, husband’s brother’s wife and their children; 
one’s sister, sister’s husband and their children; one’s husband ’s sister, 
husband’s sister’s husband and their children are all designated by 
fully descriptive terms. (See also chart II). 

Extending further, sideways and upwards, we have descriptive 
terms of designation for father’s brother, father’s brother’s wife, and 
(moving downwards) their children; father’s sister, father’s sister’s 
husband, and (moving downwards) their children. A wife also uses 
descriptive terms for all these kin of her husband. Likewise, there 
are descriptive terms for one’s mother’s brother, mother’s brother's 
wife and their children; husband’s mother’s brother, husband’s mother’s 
brother’s wife and their children; one’s mother’s sister, mother’s 
sister’s husband, and their children; husband’s mother’s sister, hus- 
band’s mother’s sister’s husband and their children. 

Extending still further, sideways and upwards, we have descriptive 
terms of designation used by an individual and a different set of 


1 bada=very, bud=old, bab=father. ; 
2 bada=herein may be a ‘corruption’ of buda=old, or ib may mean great. 
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descritive terms used by his wife, for grandfather's (on father’s side) 
siblings. This grandfather’s sister’s husband is, however, not desig- 
nated. The same set of terms can be used to designate similar kin 
on mother’s side, but they generally go undesignated. Therefore, 
this set of terms is not purely descriptive Through father’s mother’s 
line only father’s maternal uncle is designated, mamabudbab. 
The maternal uncle of one’s mother is also called maémbudbab, he too 
being the only designated relation in mother’s family of origin. So, 
mamabudbab is a classificatory term. 


What strikes one as most significant with regard to the Pandits’ 
kinship terminologies is its dominantly descriptive character. Classi- 
ficatory and partially descriptive terms, although comparatively few 
in number are present nevertheless. An explanation to these features 
must be sought. 

In chart I several classificatory terms occur; they are puter (son’s 
children of both the sexes); zw: (daughter’s children); budbab (father’s 
and mother’s fathers); n@ni (mother’s and father’s mothers) bada- 
budbab (father of either budbab); and badanani(mother of either nanz). 
As shown in chart L badabudbab and badandni on mother’s side are 
not however, at all designated in practice, distance of age and resi- 
dence making such a practice imperative. Likewise, the siblings 
of budbab on mother’s side, and of nani on either side, excepting the 
maternal uncles of father and mother who are both designated by the 
classiticatory term mamabudbab, are not designated in practice, but 
the siblings of budbab on father’s side are. The explanation is again 
provided by age difference and patrilocality of residence. Theoreti- 
cally, the siblings of mother’s father’s father may be designated by 
the same set of class terms by which the corresponding relations on 
father’s side are called; thus these terms also take a classificatory 
character. The theoretical need arises out of the fact that these kin 
on mother’s side would have belonged to her family of origin and she 
would have known or at least learnt to designate them. The siblings 
of nant on either side would belong to different households all different 
from one’s own. Only the brothers of either nani have some impor- 
tance having been the m@m (maternal uncles) of father and mother. 


Some inferences may now be drawn and explanations added. 
It is obvious from chart I that all the immediate kin are designated 
by single descriptive terms. By combining these single terms com- 
pound classificatory, and oftener descriptive terms, are evolved which 
can describe relationships accurately between individuals who may 
never meet each other and, even if they do, who are separated by four 
or five degrees of extension. It was pointed out, in the introductory 
part of this Note, that marriage to one’s father’s father’s sister’s 
son’s daughter’s daughter would not be possible because the relation- 
ship would be recognized. In fact it can be even described by a 
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compound descriptive term, viz., pophter-pyeter-byenzi; father’s father’s 
sister (see chart I) is called pophanani; her son would be pophtur- 
pyater; his daughter, pophter-pyeter-beni; and her daughter pophter- 
pyeter-byenzi, byenzi being the single descriptive term used to designate 
sister’s daughter. A simpler compound term describing one degree 
of extension would, for instance, be pyeter-beni, paternal uncle’s 
daughter. This possibility of compounding terms is the chief clue to 
the dominantly descriptive nature of the Pandit’s kinship terms. In 
actual day to day practice, however, there is seldom an opportunity 
to a all those terms, descriptive and classificatory, which can be 
used. 


Rivers! maintained that every kinship term had a social usage 
antecedent to it. In a Pandit household, as also in its extension, 
the wider kinship group, what determines whether a particular in- 
dividual is to be designated by a descriptive or a classificatory term 
or not designated at all, is his/her intra-group obligations, vis-a-vis 
the person who is to refer to him/her. The role which x plays 
with regard to y would determine whether y will designate him/her or 
not. This explanation gains force when we note that often people 
are not designated at all rather than given a classificatory designation. 


Applying this conclusion, to our classificatory terms, listed above 
we find that ordinarily a grandfather has no particular expectations 
from a erandchild, particularly on daughter’s side because the zur 
would be members of a different household. This fact is further ex- 
plicable with reference to the average age ratio obtaining in a family. 
Previous to the new “enlightenment”? among the youth, now about 
20 years old, the average age at which a young man would be married 
would normally be twenty. By the time his eldest son or daughter 
would be of age to marry he would be above forty; and by the time 
his grand-children would be old enough for him to expect some defined 
social or personal obligations from them, he would be above sixty, i.e., 
at the fag end of his life, living a retired life, being socially, more or less, 
insignificant. Thus, it appears logical enough for him to apply classi- 
ficatory terms to his grandchildren making no sex differentiation. 
However, he has some ordinary but different types of obligations to- 
wards his zur and puter. Thus, he often arranges the holy-thread 
(yajnopavit) ceremony of his son’s sons. This explains why different 
terms are used for sons’ and daughters’ children. 


As for the grandchildren, they have no specific obligations towards 
their grandparents on the father’s as well as, the mother’s side. 
The reasons are the same as apply to the grandparents’ relations 
to their grandchildren, viz., residence and age. Consequently, they 
use the same pair of kinship terms to designate grandparents on either 


1 Rivers, W. H. R., “Social Organization” (1932), 
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side, taking into recognition, however, a very obvious sex difference 
which is not so obviously manifest among young children. 

The great-grandfather, badabudbab, and the great-grandmother, 
badanani, are possibilities of brief duration. They are recognized 
by active great-grandchildren, but, so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, their immense old age, and even senility, (above eighty years, 
on an average) leaves then no interest in a small rising generation; 
and so they have no obligations nor any terms of designation for these 
small, little children. In most cases people do not live to be great- 
grandparents. 

Further examples: In the life of a young man or a woman, besides 
the parents and the grand-parents, only three other relations take 
any significant interest; they are the maternal uncle, mam, mother’s 
sister, mas and father’s sister, poph. Out of these three the role 
that the poph plays is one of authority. She has to be consulted on 
each important occasion in the life of the growing boy or girl. By 
virtue of association and a kind of transference, her husband, the 
pophuwy, also gets attached to himself respect and authority. Compared 
to the poph, the mas, plays a less sustained role, but one which stresses 
affection rather than authority. Thus, on his threading ceremony, 
a boy goes first of all to his mas, when he starts his ritual begging. 
She not only obliges by giving him a decent amount of money, deter- 
mined by her husbands’ financial status, but also entertains all the 
guests by distributing milk. Her husband does not share her “glory” 
as does the pophuv. But if a girl’s masuv becomes a widower and is 
young enough, she may be married to him. At least that has been a 
commom occurrence in the past. 


The mam occupies a preeminent position in the affections of his 
nephew, byenther, and niece, byenzi. Little children are often heard 
singing with great anticipation in early winter, calling upon two be- 
loved arrivals: “Sheen peto peto ; mam yeto yeto” (O, snow fall, fall; 
O, maternal uncle come, come). At a boy’s threading ceremony, 
the pophuv will perform an important authoritarian function by tying 
a turban on the young boy’s head, but the mam will carry him affec- 
tionately in his lap for the ceremonial bathing. Likewise, at the 
marriage ceremony of a boy or a girl the mam keeps their constant 
company during the ceremony. Very often he is designated as mam- 
toth the “maternal uncle dear’. And _ therefore, whereas father’s 
and mother’s poph and mas are not designated, their mam are desig- 
nated—mamabudbab—possibly because of the affectionate role they 
played in the lives of father and mother. 


The probable explanation that kinship terms are determined by, 
and reflect, actual social usages and accepted modes of behaviour, 
is further strengthened by taking into consideration the various kin- 
ship terms which a daughter-in-law has to use after her induction into 
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her husband’s father’s house, and also the various kinship terms which 
a son-in-law uses in designating his newly acquired relationships 
after marriage. The parents of his bride and the groom refer to each 
other by one common classificatory term soni. Their obligations 
towards each other are uniform, similar and limited. It is very 
commonly an attitude of external respect and unmanifested dislike, 
both leading to reserve though not, to deliberate avoidance. 


The kinship terms which a daughter-in-law (nosh) uses after her 
marriage in her father-in-laws’s house are given in chart II. These 
terms are all descriptive except two, viz., bada-hihur and bada-hash 
i.e., grandfather and grandmother respectively, of husband on either 
side. Husbands of one’s husband’s poph and mas are not designated, 
because they do not play any important role vis-a-vis one’s husband. 
Besides, they belong to households different from that of husband’s 
father’s or husband’s mother’s family of origin. 


Having come to reside in her father-in-law’s house, the daughter- 
in-law comes into contact with all such relations of her husband, within 
and outside the household, with whom he has got relations. Her 
obligations towards them consist in giving them respect and treating 
them as her own blood relations and also presenting them 
money and goods—a sort of recurrent tribute—on their respective 
birthdays and other festive occasions. With regard to the daughter- 
in-law, the grandparents of the husband are sort of displaced by his 
parents and all the prescribed obligation of a daughter-in-law towards 
her husband’s grandparents is, if they are living, a show of respect. 
And significantly enough, the terms designating them are the only 
classificatory terms used by a daughter-in-law as such. 


A contrast is supplied by the new relationships acquired by a 
son-in-law. He does not change his residence, and has obligations only 
towards a few members of his wife’s family of origin. These obligations 
are seldom material, in no case so towards those elder to him. His 
new relations are those of courtesy and affection, and therefore 
limited. (His wife’s new relations are a matter of social obligation 
and therefore wide). 


The kinship terms used by a son-in-law (zamtur) to designate his 
wife’s (zanana or kolai) family-of-origin members are: 

Hihur and hash for wife’s father and mother respectively. Since 
hihur and hash are used by a wife also to designate her husband’s 
parents, these two terms are not purely descriptive, although there 
is no doubt about whom is designated when a man or a woman uses 
these terms. 

Sal and sajuv for wife’s sister, and wife’s sister’s husband, 
hahar and hower-bai for wife’s brother and wife’s brother’s wife 
respectively are the only other terms used and are fully descriptive. 
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The relationship with father-in-law and mother-in-law is one of 
reserve, courtesy and in, cases, also of affection. The sal is held at 
a distance if elder to one’s wife; if younger, she is held in affection. 
In all cases, she can be a potential wife, although there is no binding 
prescription about it. The maximum love and intimacy is supposed 
to develop with the hahar and his wife, particularly if they belong 
to one’s own age group. 


It has already been noted that among Pandits all sorts of relations 
can be designated, but in actual day to day life only some of these 
relations occupy a definite place in the life of an individual, either 
because of love and blood ties or because of courtesy and social obli- 
gation. The latter principle plays a very important part and in the 
light of present data, is the main determinant of whether a kinship 
term is to be classificatory, or descriptive. 


NOTES 


(1) In the above-given description and analysis, as also in the charts, no age distinc- 
tions are indicated. Thus, all one’s brothers are described as boi, and all one’s 
maternal uncles as mam. In actual practice such age distinctions also are recognized 
by the use of the adjectival terms bod (big) or zyuth (elder) and lokut (small) or kuinch 
(younger). These terms bod, lokut zyuth and, kténch change slightly according to 
whether they refer to males or females. Thus, one’s elder brother and _ sister 
are bod (or zyuth) bot and bad (or zyith) beni respectively. Likewise, younger 
brother and sister are lokut (or ktéinch) boi and loket (or kench) beni respectively. 
An individual is reckoned as elder or younger with regard to that individual 
through whom he/she is related to self. Brother and sister and children are 
directly related to self; other kin either through mother or father or wife and 
soon. Thus, the terms of designation used by the Pandits are invested with full 
descriptive possibilities. 


(2) All the kinship terms referred to above are terms of designation and not necessarily 
in every case vocative as well. It is generally regarded as unmannerly to address 
a person by describing his/her relationship to self. However, bab, maj, mam, 
and mas are often used as terms of address, but never among modernized, educated 
and higher income-group families. 


(3) Recent trends like, e.g., the symptoms of break-up of the joint household, and 
the rise in the age of marriage (noted in the age ratio given in the introduction) 
have been ignored, in the present article. 


(4) It has been difficult to reproduce the exact pronunciation of Kashmiri words in 
the Roman script. Diacritical marks have been used only to indicate long vowel 
sounds. 


(5) No scientific study of kinship terms used by the Pandits is available. The material 
for this article was collected by me in Srinagar by direct interview and collection 
of some geneologies during the summer months, 1953. 
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INHERITANCE OF PALMAR HYPO-THENAR PATTERNS 


S. P. Gupra 


Wilder has given an interesting evidence on the heredity of palm 
and sole patterns through his successive works in 1902, 04, 08, 16 and 
19. |His observations (1916), on the investigations of whole families, 
in one of which the father had hands with both thenar and hypo- 
thenar patterns, while these patterns were wanting in the hands of 
the mother. In the hands of six children ‘hypothenar’ did not occur 
at all, while the thenar was present in no less than ten hands. The 
author concludes: ‘As the thenar pattern is usually so rare its almost 
universal occurance in this family is without doubt due to the direct 
inheritance from the father, and further, except for the failure in two 
of the 12 cases, the character also acts like a Mendelian dominant. 
On this basis the failure in these two cases may be explained by (i) 
that the father himself is heterozygous, or (ii) that the character is not 
a unit character’. 

Dr. P. C. Biswas (1938) worked on the palmar patterns of a number 
of families. He is of opinion that palmar patterns are inheritable and 
they act like a Mendelian dominant. <A family tree has been shown 
to have the design of pattern on hypothenar eminances of 15 indivi- 
duals belonging to three generations of one family group, in which one 
parent had a loop on the right palm opened ulnarward, while on the 
right palm of the other no pattern occured. In IF; generation out of five 
individuals, in the right palm of the four, loop came into existence on 
the same spot and of the same type as that of their parent. ‘Two 
members of the above four were married with wives of no loop. One 
of them got four children, each of them was possessed with a loop of 
the same type and appeared on the same spot on the right hand as that 
of their grand parent. The other got two children, one of them had no 
pattern while in the right palm of the other loop of the same type 
occured on the same spot just like his grand parent. 

The studies on the following four families further form a strong 
evidence of inheritance of hypothenar patterns as opposed to 
patternless configurations in this area:— 

Famity No. J 


Fic. 1. A family demonstrating inheritance of Palmar Hypothenar Patterns. 
Squares represent males and circles, females. Two members of the family who were 
not examined are indicated by the symbols with enclosed circles. Solid black indicates 
the occurrence of a pattern on left or right hypothenar corresponding to the black 
halves of the symbols, or on both hands if the symbol is entirely filled. 
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The above family tree shows the design of pattern on hypothenar 
eminances of 15 individuals belonging to three generations of one 
family group. In this family one parent has a twin loop on the right 
hypothenar eminance, and his wife, loop on both the palms, opening 
radial wards. In the second generation, out of the 5 children, they 
have, the hypothenar pattern occurs, in some form or other, in 4 
children in one or both hands. The first child has loop opening ulna- 
wards on the left palm and whorl on the right palm. The second 
has loops on both the palms opening radial wards on the same spot and 
of the same type as his mother. Third has radial loop en the left 
palm and twin loop on the right palm. The twin loop in this child 
appeared on the same spot and of the same type as his father. The 
daughter in the second generation has radial loop on the left palm only. 
Her son, in the third generation, has the same type of radial loop on 
his right palm. The first member of the second generation is married 
to wife with no hypothenar pattern. But they have three children, 
all with hypothenar patterns—the first with ulnar loop on the left 
palm; the second and third with radial loops just like their grand- 
mother. 


The second parent, in the first-generation, has radial loops on both 
the palms. His first son has whorls on both the palms and the second 
son has whorl on the right palm. 


FKFamity No. 2 
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ic. 2. A family demonstrating inheritance of Palmar Hypothenar Patterns. 


Squares represent males and circles, females. Solid block indicates the occurernce 
of a pattern on left or vight hypothenar corresponding to the black halves of the 
symbols, or on both hands if the symbol is entirely filled. 


This family tree shows the design of pattern on hypothenar emi- 
nances of 9 individuals belonging to three generations of one family 
group. Both hands of both the parents carry conspicuous hypothenar 
loops opening radial wards. Every one of the two children bears 
bilaterally the hypothenar pattern. In the first child there occured 
ulnar loop on the left palm and twin loop on the right palm, the second 
has ulnar loop on the left palm and radial loop on the right palm. Both 
of them were married to wives having bilateral radial loops. 
In the third generation, out of three grand children, two got radial 
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loops bilaterally and the grand daughter has loops opening ulnar 
wards on the right palm. 


Famity No. 3 


Hie. 3. A family demonstrating inheritance of Palmar Hypothenar Patterns. 
Squares reperesent males and circles, females. Solid black indicates the occurrence 
of a pattern on left or right hypothenar corresponding to the black halves of the symbols, 
or on both hands if the symbol is entirely filled. oe 


In this family both hands of one of the parent carry conspicuous 
hypothenar patterns. The son in the second generation possesses 
loops opening radial wards in both the hands of the same type and 
on the same spot as his mother, The grandson, in the third generation, 
has the same type of radial loop on his right palm. 


Faminty Ne. 4 


Fic. 4. A family demonstrating inheritance of Palmer Hypothenar Patterns. 
Filled squares represent males possessed with patterns on both hands and filled circles, 
female with patterns on both hands. 


Both the parents in this family carry conspicuous hypothenar 
radial loops on both the hands. The hypothenar patterns occured 
on both the hands of their son of the same type. 
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Photogrammetric Anthropometry has further developed (cf. E.A, 
Vol. [LV No. 1, Research News & Views). A system has been developed 
by which a wide range of body measurements may be obtained from 
photographs of subjects in certain postures, standardised for con- 
venience in comparative studies. This technique has been named 
the “Shivan”’ technique, as the original idea was obtained from the 
many different postures of Lord Shiva. 


Photography has always been a useful tool in the hands of the 
physical anthropologist, but it was Sheldon (40) who gave an impetus 
to photograinmetry. Basil Geoghegan at Oxford carried on an experi- 
mental investigation to estimate the discrepancies that may arise 
from inter-and intra-observer errors of (i) direct anthropometry, 
(ii) skin marking, (iii) posing the subject for photography, and (iv) 
taking the analogous measurements off the photographs. An ana- 
lysis of the measurements taken reveals that so far as these measure- 
ments are concerned, indirect anthropometry (as photogrammetric 
technique is often called) is a satisfactory means of obtaining the data. 


The author further contends that surface area, total and partial 
body volumes may also be obtained from measurements taken off the 
photographs. If the body weight is known, the body specific gravity 
may be calculated by dividing this by the total body volume. 


American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
Vol. TINS Nes Tpit e 7 


* * * . * * * 


The term ‘battle axe’ is applied in archaeological literature to 
the neolithic axe with a dropping blade. Since the appearance of 
these axes coincides with the cultural change, which is assumed to 
have been caused by the migrations of peoples, these have been 
interpreted as the weapons of a war-like people, or of the ‘Indo-Eu- 
ropeans.’ Because of the frequent finds of ‘battle axes’ in male inter- 
ments, the terminal neolithic cultures of northern and eastern Europe 
have been designated ‘“‘battle-axe cultures.’ 


Were these ‘battle axes’ really battle-axes, i.c., weapons, or rather 
tools and religious symbols? How far are we right in using the term 
‘battle axe’ for the Late Neolithic axes distinguishing them from the 
other axes of the preceding and succeeding periods? These are ques- 
tions posed by Dr. Marija Gimbutas of the Peabody Museum, Harvard. 

In a paper, in MAN, Vol. LILI, (article 73), the author has tried 
to produce evidence to show that these axes were not so much weapons 
in war as tools-in-religion. Axes of this type have been found in 


a 
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prehistoric grottes, made not only of stone, but aso of amber, clay 
or precious stones like nephrite and jadeite, which certainly could 
not have been used as tools or weapons. These axes are richly deco- 
rated; moreover axes of this type continued to be manufactured in 
metals throughout the historic times attested by written records, 
occurring all over the European Continent. : 


Scandinavian rock-engravings of the Late Bronze Age show these 
axes as held by weird-looking male figures (probably magicians). 
More so, the customs of several historical peasant communities show 
the use of these axes in rituals, as tools ensuring psychic protection. 


Concludes the author: ‘‘The name ‘battle axe’ as used in the litera- 
ture, does not characterize the function of the Late Neolithic axe. 
Cult axe would be a more defensible name.” 


ok * * * 


The Indian Sociological Society recently held a symposium (on 
March 14, 1953) on “‘Our Present Discontent and Frustration.” Pre- 
sided by Dr. G. 8. Ghurye, it attempted to reflect several different 
points-of-view on the subject: an intelligent citizen’s Point-of view 
(R. S. Bhatt), Psychologists’ Point of view (R. H. Chinwalla), Business- 
man’s Point of view (F. M. Shah & S. K. Bhwalka) an Economist’s 
point of view (G. R. Dulvi), a political scientist’s point of view (G. D. 
Parikh) and an excellent summing up by the chairman (who happens 
to be one of the leading Indian sociologists) which may be called a 
Sociologist’s point of view. 

Today, we, particularly we in India, are passing through a stage 
of crisis-goallessness, efforts that don’t bear fruit and expectations that 
are not fulfilled result in a discontent in all sections of the people. This 
discontent is caused by factors which are in main, political and 
economic. In its turn, discontent leads to a feeling of helplessness, 
which in the psychological terminology is designated frustration. There 
are only two exceptions to this; the fatalist who regards discontent 
as ‘divine oriented’, and the big businessman who does not feel furst- 
rated even when he is discontented. 


Sociological Bulletin, Vol. IT, No. 2, p. 81-102 


* & * 


Racial origins in the land of Pithecanthropus Erectus is the 
subject of a fascinating study by Leo A. Estel published in the Uni- 
versity of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies, Vol. II, No. 3, 
(April, 1953). 

The most widespread of the earlier inhabitants of Northern 
Indonesia who have living representatives in the area, appear to be the 
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Veddoids. Negrito probably arrived later though no definite time 
can be fixed for this, and they (Veddoids and Negritoes) seem to be con- 
temporaries during much of the time of their dispersion. The early 
Asiastics arrived a little later when Northern Indonesia was widely 
populated by the Veddoids; probable sources for their immigration 
are by way of Formosa on the one hand, and Siam to Borneo on the 
other. 


The last to arrive in this region were the Southern Mongoloids. 
Their population movement covers a shorter time span than the 
movement of the early Asiatics. In Northern Indonesia the Southern 
Mongoloids are a litteral population and show a marked recent increase 
in numbers in some areas. The coastal areas are not exclusively 
inhabited by Southern Mongoloids, and in most areas they have occu- 
pied they have not escaped mixture with the older populations. 


* * * * * 


The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 
a representative body of Sikhs has issued a brochure voicing their 
resentment to the what they call state-discrimination against the 
Sikh Backward Castes. 


The Indian Constitution has provided for certain concessions and 
privileges to be granted to the Backward Hindu Castes in the matter 
of recruitment in services, remission of school and college fees, scholar- 
ships, and reservations of seats in Legislatures and Local Bodies. 
These special privileges, unfortunately, are not granted to Sikh 
Backward Castes. 


As the brochure has tried to illustrate at length, Sikhism is an 
integral part of the great social system India has given birth to— 
Hinduism, which is not a religion, but a synthesis of the original reli- 
gious creeds and cultures of India, thus excluding Islam, Christianity, 
Jewism and Zoroastrianism which entered this country from outside. 
Tn all matters, including commensal and marital relations, custom and 
personal law, Sikhs are considered as ‘a sect within Hindusim’. 


Considered from these points of view, it is an injustice to Back- 
ward Castes of Sikhs who need protection as much as other Hindu 
Backward Castes do. We feel that the Government of India would 
do well to consider favourably this appeal of the Sikhs. 


* * * * * 


Jacqualine H. Straus and Murrary A. Straus, writing in the American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVIIT, No. 5, March 1953 (p.461-69), 
contribute an article on Suicide, Homicide and Social Structure in 
Ceylon.. Homicide and suicide rates in Ceylon, for the year 1946, 
are compared to similar statistics in some Western countries, to come 
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to the conclusion that, whereas suicide rates (7.8 per 100,000 for 
males and 3.7 per 100,000 females) are lower than those prevailing 
m many Western countries, the homicide rates (9.7 per 100,000 for 
males and 2.1 per 100,000 for females) are among the highest known. 
(Compare to the suicide and homicide rates for 1946 in U.S.A., which 
are 11.5 and 6.3 each per 100,000 respectively). Other similarities 
with Western countries with regard to these phenomena in Ceylon are 
pointed out. Conclusions holding true of rural peoples in the West 
found to hold true largely in case of Ceylon, a predominantly 
rural country, with regard to the causes of suicide and homicide. 
Among these are: animosities, grudges, intoxication on festive occa- 
sions and so on. However, stress is laid on such causes which arise 
due to the typical Ceylonese social structure. Thus, intercaste fric- 
tion, and thwarted love-affairs lead to homicide as also to suicide. Due 
to Buddhism being the religion of the majority, religious causes for 
such phenomena have been found non-existent. 


The fact that younger age groups are more in number, along with 
rural and peasant classes being more typical of Ceylonese social 
structure than urban middle and upper classes, are further factors 
which are given to explain high homicide and low suicide rates. 


The rates are studied province-wise and also with reference to 
each of the ten ethnic groups of Ceylon, and certain conclusions 
from a theoretical viewpoint inferred. 


* * * * * 
Writing in The American Anthropologist (55, 1953, p 174-87), 
David G. Mandelbaum makes important comments on Mead’s paper on 
National Character (submitted at the 1952 International Symposium 
of Anthropologists arranged by the Wenner-Gren Foundation). While 
accepting national character as a legitimate topic of study, the author 
points out that such studies are as yet essentially in the early  for- 
mative stage and that their future usefulness depends upon how 
they are developed. The size and complexity of nations, understood 
as political groupings, and the absence of “‘precisely established” 
generic attributes of human personality are some of the immediate 
difficulties to be overcome. Mandelbaum emphasizes the need of 
studying national character from the purely scientific point of view, 
and not merely because of political exigencies. 


The author expresses his misgivings about that part of Mead’s 
paper which refers to the incorporation of culture-personality re- 
search in national character studies and to the sampling techniques 
which emphasize exact description and not quantity. Mandelbaum 
points out the inadequacy of the conclusions of psychological studies 
on which the student of national character can draw. With regard to 
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sampling, the author indicates the importance of the statistical size of 
the research unit. 


* * * * * 


Toichi Mabuchi has contributed an article on Social Organization 
of the Central Tribes of Formosa in ‘International Archives of Ethno- 
graphy” (Leiden), Vol. XLVI—No, 2, 1952. 

The Formosan aborigines have generally been out of contact and 
uninfluenced by the main currents of diffusion due to their geographi- 
cal isolation. They are composed of two ethnic groups, the Tsou, 
and the Bunun. Hunting and cultivation of rice, millet, maize and 
sweet potato are their main forms of economic activity. Each ethnic 
group is divided into several tribes. Intertribal antagonism among 
the Bunun is still persistent. But the dialectal and cultural differences 
among the Tsou tribes, who have a much narrower territory, are far 
less than between those of the Bunun. 


Local groups based on regional contiguity are to be found to 
influence social activities although cooperation in daily life has little 
to do with such organization. Ritual groups, based on locality, 
are socially important. In the past there is supposed to have been 
only one ritual group in each tribe. 


The ritual group among the “‘colonial Bunun” has collapsed. The 
small size of the Tsou tribe has helped it to maintain the ritual inte- 
erity of the tribe. 


Both the tribes have a grading series of unilateral patrilineal 
organization, each of them being divided into a few phratries; the 
phratry containing several clans; and the clan being subdivided into 
named subclans (phratry and clan may not be named). Below the sub- 
clan is the unnamed lineage. The partilneal group is exogamous. 


These overtly patrilineal societies of Formosa recognize and even 
emphasize in many aspects of life the relationship with the maternal 
clan. ‘The members of the maternal clan have magical and spiritual 
authority over the children of their clans-women who have married 
out. In fact the bond with the maternal clan begins to exist already 
when the mother is pregnant. A woman even after she marties out 
keeps in close and intimate touch with her natal family. The natal 
family is her patron and protector; but this role fades away as the 
woman gets integrated with her husband’s family; and is finally re- 
placed by the bond between her natal family and her children. 


Modifications of the traditional social structure have begun to 
appear now. 


The article concludes by citing parallels from Indonesia and Oceania 
to some features of the Central Formosan social structure, like, e.£., 
the predominance of maternal relatives under the patrilineal system. 


REVIEWS 
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KHASI KINSHIP TERMS IN FOUR DIALECTS 


By U. BR. ERRENFELS, Anthropos (SWITZERLAND),. 
Vol. 48, 1953,p p. 396-412. 


U. BR. Ehrenfels gives nearly one hundred Khasi kinship terms in 
four different dialects spoken by the Plateau Khasi, War Khasi, 
Pnar, and War Jaintia. The paper is in the nature of a comparative 
study; however, the main purpose appears to have been to find what- 
ever evidences there might be in these kinship terms as regards 
the matrilineal order of the Khasi society, and the respective position 
of men and women there. It seems that Dr. Ehrenfels was actually 
in search of such proof as he could gather, for his tentative working 
hypothesis laid down in his book ‘‘Mother-right in India” (1941); 
he even admits It. This appears a rather doubtful procedure. 

Besides, Dr. Ehrenfels himself admits the possibility of the terms 
listed by him not being exhaustive and being wrongly spelt. (Some 
of them are certainly misspelt. E.g., the Khasi term for “‘to give 
birth’‘—term no. | in the author’s list—kha should be spelt 4h’a). 
It is again doubtful what exact scientific purpose such an incomplete 
study will serve. 

The Explanations with which the article ends, are rather meagre, 
and designed to explain the import of some of the kinship terms 
listed. Thus, the working of the matrilineal society, the peculiar 
sociological and physiological position of father in such a society, 
the unpleasant feelings between Khasis and the plainsmen and so on 
are said to be revealed in these terms. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS IN TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


A Casppook, Epirep By Epwarp H. Spicer; Russenn 
Sage Founration, New York, 1952; pp.301; 54.00. 


Books have been sometimes called epoch-making; Human Problems 
is a book which does at least mark out a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of anthropology as an applied science. Contemporaneous 
trends in the field of anthropology have been indicating an emphasis 
on the development of postulates; and Human Problems constitutes 
a necessary complement to such advances (of theory). It outlines 
new methods of field work, of understanding and of application 
with certainty of useful results. 

This Casebook has grown out of the research and trai ning in culture 
and applied science programme of the Cornell University, Ithaca. Fifteen 
cases of human problems arising out of culture contact from different 
parts of the world (including the U.S.A., Mexico, India and the South 
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Sea Islands) have been selected to study as to why these problems 
were given rise to and how could they have been prevented. The purpose 
for such a study is outlined by Alexander H. Leighton in the foreward. 
He says that the modern world has been found to be characterized 
by different rates of technological progress, the West being the leader 
in this sense. Consequently, the underdeveloped areas as also the 
Western nations want all those millions also to get the benefits of 
technological advance who are bereft of it at present. In spite 
of this two-fold desire there is no proper understanding of the human 
problems that are involved in industrializing, mechanizing agriculture 
and introducing modernized health services in underdeveloped countries. 
A proper use of social science is desired to minimize all such strains 
and stresses. But before applied social science can be so-used, it has to 
perfect its techniques and conceptual tools—the present book deals only 
with techniques devoting only one short concluding chapter to Con- 
ceptual Tools— in order to make its use certain and its abuse remote. 


Spicer, the editor, in a learned introduction, opens his statement 
with what may well become a memorable sentence (due to its immense 
significance, and therefore even in spite of its sounding like a truism); 
he writes, “changing peoples’ customs is an even more delicate res- 
ponsibility than surgery’. On the skill and knowledge of the adminis- 
trator of a programme of technological change pense the future 
happiness and prospriety of not one individual but * ‘generations of men 
and women.” “The gravity of the responsibility need not overawe, 
but it must impress, each candidate in the profession with the necessity 
for the most careful training as a basis for every judgment”. And 
hence this Casebook, which is a kind of exercise-book for any pros- 
pective field-worker investigating problems of rehabilitation. 

Hach of the fifteen cases outlines a problem, the course of events 
which led to it, other relevant factors and then the reader is asked to 
answer the questions presented in the problem before reading the indivi- 
dual author’s own analysis of the outcome. This is a very good mental 
exercise but does not go far because the reader, even in spite of all the 
relevant facts outlined by an author, may not get the complete grasp 
of the situation which is possible only through personal contact or the 
study of a detailed monograph. However, “the suggestions for study 
given at various places in the book suggestions for formulating 
questions and preparing checklists of questions; for studying roles 
and finding out common elements between different situations of 
varying complexity; and finally assigning each problem to a type, 
six types in all being postulated, viz. problems of cultural linkage, 
social structure, role of the innovator, cultural bias, participation 
and of, what has been called, buffer organization— are highly useful. 


The case studies are all inter esting and stimulating. The com- 
plexity and immensity of human pr oblems that can arise ab the ‘slightest 
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provocation’ is well illustrated by, e.g. the results of the introduction 
of steel axes among a group of Stone-Age Australians (Case no. 5). 
A sort of “multiplier principle’ seems to operate which carries the 
results of, what seems, an ordinary innovation into the very heart 
of the culture. 

Tn his concluding remarks Spicer points out four concepts which can 
be of much help in studyng such human problems as arise out of techno- 
logical change, These are the concepts of culture, social organization (both 
reffering to functionally integrated realities), and role of innovator 
and the concept of cultural bias. In the Introduction, as well as, in 
the course of these eoncluding remarks on Coneptual Tools, Spicer 
indicates that all these studies were conducted with the interdependence 
of the different aspects of a culture as a “basic principle.” The validity 
of this basic principle is rather doubtfui. It has been objected to, 
among others, by Linton, Radcliffe-Krown and Nadel. It is parti- 
cularly unacceptable to those who have some knowledge of transi- 
tional cultures. Thus Majumdar (The Ajfairs of a Tribe, 1950) has 
shown that whereas the economic life of the Hos has changed consider- 
ably, they continue to observe their age-old social and religious customs 
and practices. Functional interdependence as an inexorable law 
does net hold good for disintegrating cultures. Even when a culture 
is integrated and alive, it may not be easy to predict what results 
changes in one sector ot life would have in another. Plausibility, and 
not demonstrability nor full predictability either, belongs to the field 
of social science. 

Another basic principle underlying these studies, viz. that change, 
and not resistance to change, is a constant element of human existence 
is one with which there can be no disagreemenv. 

The cases yield two important conclusions. Those cases which 
deal with the failure of technological changes introduced, yield the 
conclusion that although change is natural, it cannot be forced 
against the natural proclivities and the genius of a culture. Those 
cases which deal with successful programmes of technological change, 
raise hopes about the usefulness of action (or, applied) anthropology, 
and schemes for developing the un- and under-developed areas. 


The contents and preduction-values of Human Problems should 
make it a widely-and usefully-read book. 


T. N. Mapan 
AFRICAN SYMBOLISM, Henry Myers Lecrure, 1952, 


By Epwix W. Smirn, D. D., Toe Royan ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, ppo.25; price 5s. 


Anthropology has long remained field work-bound, but ig no 
longer so. The pressing need for the development of a theoretical 
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and conceptual framework, which would enable the microcosmic 
study to attain a fuller meaning and significance by its being placed in 
a generalized setting (and perhaps Linton’s psychic need for novelty 
too!) has made anthropologists devote their increasing attention to 
such abstract studies as, by rising above specificities, permit wider 
application. From this point of view Smith’s lecture is not very 
satisfying. The opening part of the lecture which is devoted to 
symbclism in general takes us no further than where Nadel (The 
Foundations of Social Anthropology, 1951), Firth (Elements of 
Social Organization, 1951) and Mukerjee (The Dynamics of Morals 
1951) left us two years back. 

However, the portion dealing with African symbolism is very 
stimulating. African symbolism in daily life, in religion, in art and 
so on, is described and discussed on the basis of the author’s own 
wide and respectable knowledge of Africa and the work of some leading 
anthropologists. It is a very difficult task to condense and confine 
immense evidences on a confusing topic like symbolism—Smith has 
pointed out the difficulties of identification and interpretation that 
are invariably faced by the student of symbolism—and it is worth 
noting that the synoptic nature of this lecture does not seem to de- 
tract from its usefulness to the student of comparative symbology. 
The author has described pure and artificial symbols, diacritical 
symbols, symbols such as shrines which are also vehicles of mystical 
energy. The symbolic significance of rites de passage and tabus is 
pointed out; and the important almost-merging together of symbol 
and talisman is mentioned. 


Talking about the need for symbolism, the need for making the 
invisiable visible, as he puts it, Smith says (in the introductory part): 
“Experience is always richer than thought and no dogma can fully 
express the secrets of inner life.’ (p. 4). The value of this statement 
as a generalization is doubtful. Experience, so long as it is sensory, 
is bound by time and space, and therefore certainly not richer than 
thought; when it is mystical, it is thought come alive through an intui- 
tive or/and imaginative process, and can seem richer due to its being 
less comprehensible but may not actually be so. Out of experience, 
thought and expression, expression is the poorest and thought the 
richest. It is to deal with the poverty and inadequacy of expression 
that thought invents symbols to describe experiences, realized or 
anticipated or even only imagined. 

Concluding, Smith looks into the future and wonders what types 
of new symbols would be created or refashioned in the Africa of to- 
morrow, recognizing the need for such new symbols when a new social 
structure is being shaped. 


T. N. Mapan 
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